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Sonata of the Hills 


The rolling hills of Missouri, 

As they lift their beauty to the sky— 
Settled in silent majesty lie 

Amidst the pastoral scene of God. 


Hovering over the valley 

With a peace and serenity still, 
The birds lift their song of elegy 
That rises to the hills. 


Caught in the sylvan solitude of eventide, 
A vine climbing the barren tree 

Portrays the peacefulness that there abides 
For even a forsaken tree. 


ELIZABETH KOONTZ HUNTER 








The Peripatetic Teacher: a Plea 


PATRICIA McGEE® 


CHOOL TEACHERS are called many things, but seldom are they called adventure- 
S some. And it is a difficult thing to be an adventuresome teacher. The prescrip- 
tions of a uniform curriculum, of a limited budget, and of a community-harassed 
school board—superimposed on a job that at best is physically exhausting—leaves 
little time for anything very enterprising. Even the salary schedule serves to deter 
the teacher from using his leisure with imagination, for increments are dependent 
on college units; and, instead of Shakespeare at Stratford, Connecticut, Remedial 
Reading 101A may be the only economical choice. 

The awful and inevitable result is a kind of dulling of nerve, a subduing and 
aging of imagination that brings to teachers a collective image that, however cruel, 
perhaps is deserved. We may fall into our furrow gently. We deliver last se- 
mester’s lecture without editing; we repeat a previously-used lesson plan without 
a thought as to its earlier effectiveness or ineffectiveness; we almost unconsciously 
fall back on the “‘safe’’ teaching technique; and, although we at first rationalize 
our laziness (or even dereliction) by excuses of time or fatigue, soon we do not 
bother to do that. The soft mulch of educational materials provides daily support. 
The opaque shell of routine passes the days; but the student’s education is achro- 
matic and poor in dimension. However, by a curious and subtle distortion in 
values, we concentrate on the “‘progress’’ of the student—number of readers com- 
pleted, achievement test scores, mid-term grade distribution—and, with a slender 
margin of cogency, come to value the pedestrian as what is right because it is 
basic and clearly necessary. Reinforced by a public that cries for the teaching of 
classic skills, we carefully read into its demand a limitation of curriculum and a 
comforting narrowing of teaching techniques. The children’s deprivation in such 
a teaching situation is difficult to measure, for our proudly standardized tests are 
geared to assess skills of information, not attitudes or motivation. But the state- 
ment that children are deprived on some level when their education is uniform 
and narrow has high face validity. 

However, it is the thing that happens to teachers themselves that is the most 
troublesome, both sociologically and psychologically. Obviously, teachers are the 
wholesalers of education, and children take away from the classroom only what is 
made available to them. But we must also face the awful Mendelian principle that, 
when a phalanx of educators interbreed, their poorer recessive genes may become piti- 
fully apparent. In other words, teachers are trained by other teachers, and a 





& PATRICIA MCGEE is an instructor in the Department of Psychology, Oakland City 
College, Oakland, California. 
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teacher’s weaknesses are reproduced in his students not arithmetically but geo- 
metrically. These are sociological problems—and of enormous importance. 

Psychologically, the occupational hazard facing the teacher might be called in- 
ertia. Curiosity is a primary motive—an instinct, if you like—and, at least initially, 
intrinsic in us all. But curiosity happens also to be habitual. Deprivation of ex- 
perience does not add momentum or strength to the drive; it rather serves to dull 
and deaden. If inertia, boredom, and restriction are habits—and it is my thesis 
that this is so—then it is reasonable to assume that these habits might be replaced 
by those of adventuresomeness and exploration if we can convince the teacher 
of the attractiveness of these habits. There are those who would state, of course, 
that teaching simply draws the timid and the restricted; that, by self-selection, a 
deadly kind of homogeneity emerges. No one can work with student teachers and 
defend this argument cogently. Whatever happens to the teacher to dampen his 
verve, his youthful and heterdox approach, happens later. 

On some level, there is recognition that the teacher needs stimulation to func- 
tion well. The system of sabbatical leaves is built on just such a premise. But the 
system often provides too little, too late. The turnover of teachers is greatest dur- 
ing the first few years of service—a time when the teacher is hard pressed to ob- 
tain a year’s leave of absence, much less a sabbatical. 

For the college or university teacher, grants and fellowships are available in 
such numbers that they often lie fallow. In addition to these programs, a number 
of countries underwrite exchange agreements for university instructors, and the 
United States government sends educational advisers to developing countries 
abroad. Unhappily, most of these progrins are restricted to college instructors— 
a minority in the profession of teaching. For the larger group of teachers (those 
who teach elementary- and secondary-school children), a few scattered exchange 
programs exist. But they are indeed few and often entail proficiency in a second 
language. There is one program, however, of such magnitude and attractiveness 
which fulfills so well the teacher’s need to expand his perspective and experiences 
that it deserves the attention it shall get here. This is the wide network of military- 
operated schools for American children abroad. 

Since 1946, the Department of Defense has sanctioned the operation of military- 
administered schools for children of military and civilian personnel overseas. The 
geographical distribution of the schools is staggering, limited only by the variety 
of military bases which accommodate dependents. At present, each branch of the 
service administers autonomous school systems, the Army having 130 elementary 
and secondary schools; the Air Force, 90; and the Navy, 23. The services recruit 
vigorously for teachers each year, but little is known about the service schools. Re- 
cruitment is arduous, and applicants often scarce. Yet the programs offer teachers 
one of the most unusual opportunities available in the educational profession—that 
of short-term employment in a foreign environment, with reasonable pay and 
free travel expenses for both the teacher and his dependents. 

The choice of the branch of the service under which the overseas teacher will 
serve often depends on which service interviews in his locale. The Navy does not 
send out interviewers but receives applications in San Francisco and Washington. 
The applicant may also have in mind an assignment in a specific country which 
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may influence his choice of services. But, in Europe and a large part of Asia, army, 
navy, and air force schools exist in the same countries. The applicant usually may 
choose the country in which he is to serve, although the exact post within that 
country must be determined administratively. Other service differences include the 
fact that the Army at present requires a twelve-month contract, which in practice 
amounts to two school years and one summer at the post before return transporta- 
tion is provided. The Air Force neatly sidesteps this problem by allowing teachers 
to “resign” at the end of the school year, transporting them home for the sum- 
mer, and quickly rehiring them in August. This arrangement, which allows the 
Air Force an enormous recruiting advantage, may soon be changed. 

Although on paper—in matters of salary schedule, per pupil expenditures, and 
teaching days—the services appear remarkably alike, after visiting schools of the 
three services and interviewing teachers, one cannot resist the impression that there 
are a number of subtle differences which inexorably would affect the teacher. The 
differences may be a reflection of the services themselves, a difficult judgment for 
a nonmilitary person to make. However, to examine in more depth the operation 
of the schools, there is justification for limiting this exploration to the energetically 
and imaginatively run air force schools. 

Some 59,000 children will be enrolled next year in air force schools in the 
Azores, Bermuda, Crete, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, 
Japan, Labrador, Libya, Morocco, the Netherlands, Newfoundland, Norway, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Scotland, Spain, and Turkey. These children will be 
taught by 2,400 teachers and 175 administrators. The school year will resemble in 
most ways a school year in the United States. School may start at 7:00 A.M. as it 
does at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines to avoid the afternoon heat, but 
every advantage of the “‘stateside’’ teacher is provided where possible. In a recent 
survey of air force teachers in the Pacific-Far East area, teachers stated that, in the 
area of supplies (including audio-visual and classroom aids), more were avail- 
able in the air force schools than in the teachers’ previous assignments. School li- 
braries are usually rated as excellent, and the curriculum appears to blossom under 
the kind of district autonomy familiar to most U.S. communities. A more than 
adequate testing program is carried out in the air force schools, and counselors, 
speech therapists, and librarians are available to help the teacher. 

To teachers coming from schools in which classroom discipline is a problem, 
experience with children of the military may be unnerving, for the behavior of the 
child is considered a direct reflection on the family. Should a child prove a disrupt: 
force, the base commander is empowered to send the family home. Children 
early impressed with this responsibility, and it is reflected in their school 
havior. 

Should the teacher want to see more of the world, an intra-theater agreemeni 
has been subscribed to by the three services. After a school year of service in an 
air force school in the Philippines, the teacher may effect a transfer to an army 
school in Japan or in Korea. If he should want to transfer to Europe, two years 
of service may be required. Leniency is the rule rather than the exception in such 
matters. 

On the other side of the ledger are some problems intrinsic to the service schools 
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seldom found elsewhere. Children are transferring into and out of the schools 
throughout the year, making continuity of curriculum and record-keeping compli- 
cated. Children often lose weeks of school time in travel, and achievement may 
suffer. Remarkably, service children still manage to score well on achievement tests 
and compete favorably for college scholarships. 

The program is not for everyone, of course. There are the usual physical re- 
strictions of age and of the ages of dependents. In addition, many would find the 
exigencies of breaking away from established routines and responsibilities for a 
year prohibitive. Some would be dismayed at the occasional substandard housing 
provided, and a few others would fail to react at all to the opportunities of travel 
afforded when one is dropped in the middle of Europe or in the Far East. But for 
the right teacher at the right time, the program is a remarkable opportunity. School 
administrators in the United States have been so impressed with the richness of ex- 
periences that the overseas teacher brings back to his classroom and the community 
that many now encourage their best teachers to seek out such a placement. 

For the teacher who cannot spend a year abroad, there are all kinds of short- 
term opportunities for new experiences close to home. The music workshop, the 
summer theater, the school of arts and crafts seldom see the teacher—and not for 
lack of talent. The skills that he might pick up in these settings are important, and 
the children will love him for them. But, what is most important, the teacher is 
exposed to new people and new ideas. If he is to teach writing, why not sit next 
to writers? If he is to defend education, then why not walk among its critics and in 
the process examine his own philosophy for what he does 5 days a week, 170 days 
a year? 

If he chooses not to do these things—and there are an infinite number of ways 
in which he may go—he should be prepared to recognize that his teaching of neces- 
sity will seldom exceed the adequate and that he himself will lack the rare patina 
of experience. He, also, by his insulation, insures continued and pejorative stereotyp- 
ing by the community and perpetuation of his struggle for reasonable status. 

And, of course, should the teacher desire after new experiences, he must not be 
penalized administratively for doing so. The salary schedule must not become tyran- 
nical. It must, instead, encourage the teacher who recognizes the uncomfortable real- 
ity of the destructive nature of repetition without rejuvenation. 





Beta Alpha Chapter, San Jose State College, San Jose, California, was in- 
stalled on March 18, 1961. Beta Alpha is the e/ghty-third chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta and the forty-eighth college or university chapter. 











For Teachers: a New Goal 


WINIFRED LADLEY* 


cy GREATER SIGNIFICANCE to teachers interested in quality education for young 
Americans than any other single publication during 1960 was the Standards 
for School Library Programs, published by the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a division of the American Library Association and (since July, 1960) a 
department of the National Education Association. Here, organized in three parts— 
(1) The School Library as an Educational Force, (2) Planning and Implementing 
School Library Programs, and (3) Resources for Teaching and Learning—is a de- 
scription of school-library resources and services needed to provide quality education 
for children and young adults, with guidelines for developing such school library 
programs. Emphasis is upon qualitative standards or goals, describing policies, prin- 
ciples, and practices; but quantitative standards (the means necessary for the attain- 
ment of the qualitative goals) are included as well. Schools, both established and 
new, having 200 or more students are first considered. A special section then deals 
with problems peculiar to the school having fewer than 200 students. A selected 
bibliography, an appendix containing policies and specifications for library quarters 
and equipment, and an index are additional features. 

Because the audience for which these standards were planned is a large one—in- 
cluding not only school librarians but also administrators, teachers in all areas of 
work, and school board members and lay citizens interested in an informed United 
States—sufficient detail is incorporated in the various sections to clarify the stand- 
ards for readers of widely varying backgrounds. 

Ever since the publication of the standards in February, 1960, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians has been bending every effort to their implementation. 
Great impetus has been given by the $100,000 grant made by the Council on Library 
Resources to the American Library Association to be used by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians in implementing the standards. With the announcement 
in January, 1961, of the appointment of Mary Frances Kennon as director of the 
eighteen-month project, activities began in a nationwide implementation program 
to terminate in July, 1962. Until then, Miss Kennon will be on leave from her 
position as associate supervisor of School Library Services, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

What possible significance can all these plans for the implementation of Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs have for you, the teacher? Granted that the recom- 
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mended interpretation of the school library as a materials center has major impor- 
tance for the teacher; granted that the recommended extensive advisory, informa- 
tional, and guidance services for teachers relating to library resources and their 
uses have special value for the teacher; and granted that the philosophy of good 
library service (including a fully-operating program of teaching library skills by 
informal guidance and developing the life-long library habit by these and other 
services to students) has significant implications for all teachers; yet is not the im- 
plementation of the new Standards for School Library Programs a matter for the 
consideration of school librarians only? Quite the contrary. Many educators would 
give to the teacher a major role in the implementation of the school library program. 

Thus, Harold Spears, superintendent of schools, San Francisco, wrote for the 
American Library Association bulletin, in February, 1954, 


Among the basic ingredients of a good school library program are these: 
Teachers who operate an enriched instructional program that is dependent upon enriched read- 
ing carrying over into out-of-school reading habits. 
Facilities to implement this enriched program. . . 
Without the first of these, even a trained school librarian finds herself at a loss to establish a good 
program. The library program can much more readily grow out of an enriched classroom program and 
back into it than it can be cultivated over by itself. . . . 


Let us further examine specific ways by which teachers can help the implementa- 
tion of the standards in their respective schools so that the goals of quality educa- 
tion—the objectives of the school as a whole—may more effectively be realized. 

As one who knows the library as an educational necessity which enables the stu- 
dent to learn better and the teacher to teach more effectively, the informed teacher 
will assume his role in the library standards implementation program by maintaining 
the following attributes: (1) strong personal belief, bolstered by a thorough under- 
standing (the result of careful study) of the new Standards for School Library 
Programs, in the value of the library to the total school program; (2) knowledge 
gained from wide reading, if not from experience, of what to expect from the school 
library program and of what is needed for its proper functioning; (3) understand- 
ing of the purposes of the library program; (4) active belief that a wide variety of 
instructional materials is necessary in student preparation of daily assignments; (5) 
assumption of responsibility for speaking decisively to administrators, the school 
board, and parents concerning the importance of a superior library program. This 
positive action is most important; and (6) recognition that every teacher shares re- 
sponsibility for the school library's development, the selection of materials, and their 
use. 

The Standards for School Library Program offers an effective means of acquiring 
all these six attributes a teacher needs if he is to play well his role of promotion of 
quality education. A survey of the table of contents indicates the great scope of the 
work, which—when assimilated—brings understanding of the ideal school library 
program as an aid to better teaching. : 
Past I. The School Library as an Educational Force 


Chap. 1. Of Importance to All Citizens 
Chap. 2. The Objectives and Scope of the Library Program in the Schoo! 
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Chap. 3. The School Library Program for Children and Young People 
—General Principles 
—Reading and Reading Guidance 
—Guidance in Listening and Viewing 
—Reference Services and Research 
—Instruction in the Use of Materials 
—Personal and Social Guidance 
—Student Assistants 
Chap. 4. Materials, Funds, and Staff Needed for School Library Programs (Summary) 
Part II. Planning and Implementing School Library Programs 
Chap. 5. School Boards, School Administration, and School Libraries 
—The State 
—The School System 
Chap. 6. School Library Supervisors 
Chap. 7. The Schooi Library Staff 
Chap. 8. Curriculum Co-ordinators, Teachers, and School Libraries 
—Curriculum Co-ordinators and School Library Programs 
—Classroom and Special Teachers and School Libraries 
—School Library Programs and Resources in the Professional Education of Teachers 
Part III. Resources for Teaching and Learning 
Chap. 9. The Materials Collections: Selection and Scope 
Chap. 10. Making Materials Easily Accessible in the School 
Chap. 11. The Library in the New School 
Chap. 12. Library Resources and Services in Schools Having Fewer than 200 Students 
Chap. 13. Co-operative Planning for School Libraries 


Of special import for the teacher is Chapter 8 concerning ‘‘Curriculum Co-ordina- 
tors, Teachers, and School Libraries.’’ Throughout the chapter, stress is laid upon the 
fact that 

. . . the wide and diversified use made of books and other materials by students comes largely from 
creative, stimulating teaching and individualized instruction that go beyond the limited confines of 


textbooks. 


Again and again teachers are in this chapter reminded that 


. . Classroom instruction of this nature depends on teachers who know books and other materials 
appropriate for the children or young people with whom they are working. 


Such knowledge comes more readily in situations where excellent school library 
programs are operating—dynamic programs which can result only 

. when teachers and librarians work together in formulating library policies, in selecting library 
materials, in stimulating and guiding the reading of students and in enriching classroom instruction 
through the effective use of library resources. 


Emphasis is placed throughout the chapter on the shared responsibility of teacher 
and librarian for the inculcation of the life-time library habit in children. The 
smaller the school, the greater the responsibility of the teacher for making 
“. . . books and other materials important elements in the daily experiences of each 
individual student.” 

Educators have long recognized the importance of the library in the achievement 
of the goals of education. Now at long last twenty professional organizations, each 
with a stake in education, have co-operated with the American Association of School 
Librarians to produce the Standards for School Library Programs, which points the 
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way specifically and succinctly for administrators, teachers, and librarians. In the 
past, there has been much blame cast this way and that by both teachers and li- 
brarians for the failure of the school library to achieve its purpose of enabling stu- 
dents to learn better and teachers to teach more effectively. There has been much 
futile palaver, much calling of names with both the kettle and the pot black. Now 
with standards set and goals defined and with functions clear and responsibilities 
determined, implementation of dynamic school library programs should move ahead 
at a lively pace, with teachers in the lead—side by side with librarians—as they 
always should have been. 
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Research 


Recipients of the Pi Lambda Theta fellowships are required to make a report for publication on 
the study for which the award was made. The following is a final report. 


“American Humanism and Postwar Higher Education” is discussed by Betty Boller. 

The problem of the thesis was to discover what relevance or implications for the aims, 
content, and methods of postwar higher education lie in the various types of Humanism 
which have developed in American philosophical and educational thought during the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

Critics, both internal and external to the educational scene, have deplored the lack of 
centrality, unity, or purpose in colleges and universities in this country. Such adverse 
comments are not novel in the history of American higher education. Besides responding 
rather haphazardly to local pressures and changing fashions, colleges here have. reflected 
the criticisms of educators as diverse as President Eliot of Harvard and John Dewey. The 
classical curriculum of Latin, Greek, and mathematics which was copied from European 
sources came to be regarded as an inadequate preface to life in the modern world and gave 
way to extremes of either specialization or electivism. For several decades, American edu- 
cation has been trying earnestly to “redesign itself.” The most crucial problem seems to 
revolve around the question of the nature of liberal education. What is liberal education 
—or, more significantly, what should it be? 

One or two centuries ago, the Humanities, interpreted in the Renaissance sense of the 
litterae humaniories as the classics of Greek and Roman literature, were the core of liberal 
education as it developed in England and the United States. The humanistic ideal of 
education, from the historical point of view, has been closely related to higher education in 
this country. 

It was in this sense that Sir Richard Jebb considered ‘Humanism in Education,” in 
1899.1 But Humanism—the Humanities—and the entire concept of liberal education are 
subject to a much broader interpretation in twentieth-century discussions. The range of 
variations in the modern meanings of the term “Humanism,” in response to the rise of 
science, the secularization, and the specialization within colleges and universities in this 
country, has made it almost impossible to employ this term in any precise sense, for 
modern American Humanism bears only vestigial resemblance to its European antecedents. 

What is American Humanism? Or, as Howard Mumford Jones has phrased it, ‘““What 
have the Americans done to the humanism of the West? What do they understand the 
unity of knowledge to be?’’? It is bewildering to find a single term applied to men of so 
many diverse and even antithetic attitudes. American Humanism, though admittedly dis- 
tinct from the historic versions of Humanism, still springs from some of the complex and 
multiple religio-philosophical world views inherent in earlier humanistic ideals. As Werner 
Jaeger maintains, however, “The point of departure for every humanism must be its con- 
cept of human nature. This is a Greek heritage which St. Thomas and humanism have in 
common.” The view of man’s nature, be it dualistic, monistic, supernaturalistic, or 
naturalistic, imposes upon its author an additional scheme of relationships—man to man, 
man to nature, and man to the cosmos, the universe, or God. 

From a concentration upon certain aspects of a general view »»{ san, nature, and ultimate 
reality, arise the more sharply defined types of American Hurserisin. The term “Human- 
ism” has a wide significance in educational, philosophical, and :>*‘.;‘ous thought, and it is 
used frequently to designate opposing doctrines. 


*Sir Richard Jebb, Essays and Addresses (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1907), pp. 
506-44. 

* Howard Mumford Jones, American Humanism (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. 27. 

* Werner Jaeger, Humanism and Theology (Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1943), p. 18. 
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The procedure of this study was to examine the development of American Humanism 
under six general chapter headings. Chapter II. presents a broad definition of “American 
Humanism” with emphasis upon the historical meanings of the term “Humanism’’ in 
relation to earlier definitions in educational thought and practice in this country, in addi- 
tion to the philosophical meaning of the term as defined by F. C. Schiller, William James, 
and John Dewey early in this century. The “Literary Humanism” of Irving Babbitt and 
Norman Foerster is discussed in Chapter III. In Chapter IV., the ‘‘Christian Humanism’ 
of Paul Elmer More is considered. Chapter V. is devoted to a study of the “Rational 
Humanism” of Robert Maynard Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler; and Chapter VI., to the 
Catholic program in the form of Jacques Maritain’s “Integral Humanism.” Chapter VII 
deals with the rise of ‘Religious and Scientific Humanism” in American thought. 

It is important to note that the order of the chapters does not necessarily follow a 
chronological arrangement but has come about from logical considerations. Babbitt and 
Foerster have articulated a point of view which seeks to advance the cause of Literary 
Humanism without an appeal to or a sanction from a formal philosophical or theological 
position. Paul Elmer More, friend and disciple of Babbitt, displayed a religious orienta- 
tion. Hutchins and Adler have based their formulations upon the traditional Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and Maritain has expressed the Catholic viewpoint which does not separate 
philosophy from the complete teachings of the church. Finally, the whole development 
of Religious and Scientific Humanism is at once distinct from the other Humanist 
groups in that these Humanists accept a monistic and naturalistic philosophy, while the 
others (though varying in method) still retain the traditional dualism which has char- 
acterized Christian, and much of classical, thought. 

The purpose of this study was two-fold: (1) to examine the doctrines of the various 
Humanist movements in this country during the past half-century and (2) to relate the 
educational philosophy and proposals of contemporary American Humanists to the prob- 
lems of postwar higher education in the United States. 

In the examination of the philosophical assumptions held generally by each of the five 
major groups, the study attempted to discover (1) the source of these views in American 
culture; (2) what these views hold in common; (3) the;chief roots of conflict among 
them; and (4) how the current views of each Humanist group are revealed significantly 
in the converging ideas and practices of higher education in the United States. 

Each chapter was divided into three major sections. Part A. “Historical Background 
provides a general orientation to the background of the specific Humanist spokesman, in 
terms of his intellectual development, the area of his critical inquiry, and his definition of 
Humanism. Part B. “Philosophical Background and Assumptions’ discusses the major forces 
which influenced the philosophical views of the writer in question and his point of view 
concerning the nature of man, the nature of truth and knowledge, and the nature of 
reality. Following these two portions, e -h chapter presents, under Part C. “Educational 
Beliefs,” a discussion of the educational theories and practices which that particular man 
or group espouses. These ideas were related to the following three general topics: (1) the 
objectives or ends of education and the methods employed in determining them; (2) the 
skills and content of education and how these are justified; and (3) the methods and 
materials used to communicate the desired skills and content. 

Summary of the Expositions of the Various Types of American Humanism. All 
American Humanists agree that they have found the more materialistic aspects of modern 
naturalism derogatory to man’s intelligence and human potential. The major objectives 
of each particular Humanist group are a full development of what they each construe 
to be man’s complete nature and a reassertion of man’s dignity through the process of 
a thouglitfully-designed program of education. Each Humanist formulation depends 
upon a particular interpretation of the meaning of Humanism in modern times and 
upon specific beliefs regarding man, knowledge, reality, and the character and function 
of the ends and means of education. 

The explicit statement of the critical, philosophical, and educational principles of 
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Literary Humanism dates from the appearance of Irving Babbitt’s Literature and the 
American College, in 1908. This movement, composed of literary scholars, flourished in 
the first three decades of this century. Babbitt’s theory of Humanism is based on Buddhis- 
tic doctrines. Both he and his disciple, Norman Foerster, maintain that the unification 
of human life can be attained only if man can triumph over the fatality of his lower 
nature by the achievement of mediation between all extremes. They have striven to 
effect a return to standards and to a more substantial and better-organized program of 
college instruction which would give predominance to the “value forming humanities.” 
Stressing the “human” elements of experience, as distinguished from the supernatural 
or the purely natural, the Literary Humanists assume that the essential quality of human 
experience is primarily ethical, that there is a dualism in man’s nature, and that man’s 
will is free. They championed a discriminate and harmonious cultivation of man’s ethical 
nature based on a universal scale of values rather than on the temporary codes of any 
particular society. ‘Transcending the scientific method, the Literary Humanists maintain 
that the ultimate ethical principle is restraint or self-control and that true freedom is 
the liberation of the ethical will from both outer constraints and inner impulses. 

According to Babbitt and Foerster, the triumph of modern naturalism has obscured 
the ends and means of education here. They hold that higher education is primarily train- 
ing for wisdom and character and must look first to individual development. Naturalism, 
both romantic and utilitarian, has fostered a social rather than an individual view of the 
purpose of education. As Babbitt phrased it, “What is important in man in the eyes 
of the humanist is not his power to act on the world, but his power to act upon himself.’’ 
Babbitt states that the modern emphasis upon activity and passing interests represents a 
complete departure from tradition and the greatest teachers of the ages who believed that 
man’s last end is self-perfection, moderation in all things, and a judicious use of leisure. 
Colleges and universities could render no greater service, says Babbitt, than ‘*. . . to oppose 
the worship of energy and the frantic eagerness for action with an atmosphere of leisure 
and reflection.’”® 

Beginning close to Buddhism, as-Babbitt had done, Paul Elmer More, the Christian 
Humanist, began a complete investigation of the Greek tradition, in 1921, and found in 
Plato a basis for his theory of Humanism that made the Incarnation possible. Following 
the philosophy of Plato, More holds that man, besides having a dual nature, has also a 
goal of perfection, a felos, a faculty of consciously-directive purpose. From tltis im- 
plicit teleology, More concludes the existence of a Supreme Designer, which he identified 
with Plato’s Highest Good. The Humanist, according to Paul Elmer More, is one who 
attempts to live a life in harmony with both his own and cosmic purpose. 

Although More was a friend of Babbitt and an early disciple of his teachings, he came 
to regard the latter's interpretation of life as incomplete. More detected disintegrative 
elements in Babbitt’s system of dualism and self-restraint because it did not formally 
embrace the truths or guidance of religion. More shared some of Babbitt’s regard for 
oriental philosophy, but it was subordinated to his conviction that only Christianity might 
serve the cause of Humanism effectively. More’s thought comes from a stream of 
Christian Platonism but carries connotations which are quite different from those ot 
traditional Protestantism. In his many works of literary and religious criticism, such as 
The Shelburne Essays, (1904-21) ; On Being Human, (1936) ; and The Greek Tradition, 
Vol. I-IV (1921-27), More develops his humanistic critique of modern life and letters. 

More believed that the major task of education is to set before the young a “‘stirring 
example of those who have found their joy and consolation in higher pursuits.”” Education 
must train the ability to judge; but this ability is not, by his standards, a discipline of 
the intellect but a “discipline of the soul.” Humanism to him means that man must 
become a willing and thoughtful part of a universe greater than the individual being. 


‘Irving Babbitt, Literature and the American College (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908), 


p. 56. 
* [hid., p. 261. 
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An education directed toward this humanistic goal should look for guidance to the Greek 
and Christian sources of Western culture which embody the ethical values of man’s 
tradition. 

Called a “Rational Humanist’’ by Norman Foerster, Robert Maynard Hutchins supports 
a theory of education which rests upon the discovery of the seven liberal arts of the 
medieval scholastics and which would restore order to the chaos of the modern university 
by urging the inclusion of these arts in its curriculum, which would be composed of the 
“great books” of the Western world. Both Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler adhere closely 
to Aristotelian doctrines regarding man, knowledge, value, and reality. They have tried, 
in the main, to present their arguments in the light of natural reason. Through this means, 
they have concluded that man possesses a duality in his nature, that he differs from ani- 
mals by virtue of his rationality, and that he needs standards and discipline in the 
attainment of intellectual and moral strength. In viewing the plight of education, they 
hold that the university should be the best place to grapple with the fundamental princi- 
ples which may be established by rational thought. A program designed for this end 
would not be concerned with current events but with the recognition, application, and 
discussion of great ideas which may be discovered chiefly in the books of those thinkers 
who clarified and developed them. 

The Catholic Integral Humanism of Jacques Maritain is based upon the foundations 
of God, grace, and revelation. Toward the attainment of a well-ordered personality, 
Maritain has proposed an integration of the “vertical movement toward union in God’’ 
with the horizontal activity of life in the various social organisms of human experience. 
The scholastic concept of man emphasizes that, by nature and election, man stands at 
the peak of material creation, and it points the way for him whereby he may gain his 
supernatural destiny. Through the harmonizing operation of the vertical and horizontal 
movements in education, human integrity—or Integral Humanism—will develop as the 
rift between the individual claim and the social claim, the cleavage between inspiration 
and secular activity, and the gulf between sanctity and work have been closed. 

Originating in the nontheistic wing of American Unitarianism, Religious Humanism is 
essentially naturalistic, experimental, and humanitarian, having little in common with 
the other humanistic formulations except an interest in man and his achievements. Very 
close to the Religious Humanists, and often co-operating with them, are the members 
of the Ethical Culture Societies and the American Humanist Association. The educational 
beliefs of this group are derived from a naturalistic philosophy of man, knowledge, and 
society. Man, in this view, both creates the universe and is created by it. Education in a 
democratic society is regarded primarily as an instrument of social transmission. These 
Humanists assert that the major task of education today is to transform the intellectual, 
moral, and social values of American youth so that the education which they will receive 
will be put to use—not only for personal gain and improvement but for the develop- 
ment of a free community, both here and abroad. This new humanistic ‘‘religion’’ ex- 
cludes the old attitudes involved in worship and prayer. Man’s religious emotions or 
needs are most productively expressed in a heightened sense of personal fulfillment and 
a co-operative effort to promote social well-being. Man alone, it is felt, is responsible 
for the realization of his world of hopes for the future. And, by utilizing the fruits of 
science and the freedoms of democratic living, he has within him the power of achieving 
a worthwhile and satisfying existence. The Religious or Scientific Humanists seek to 
complete the scientific-democratic movement by insisting that the university program 
must be planned according to the practical needs of a changing and tense international 
scene. The criteria used in assessing these needs must be social welfare and social equality 
instead of the demands of a class society or the equally antiegalitarianism of a dilettante 
individualism. In place of the present chaos, universities must again diffuse a definite 
culture—not the classical culture of the ancient world but the scientific culture of the 
living world of today. 

Implications for Higher Education. What are the implications of these five points of 
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view regarding the meaning of Humanism for postwar higher education ? 

The philosophical foundations of the Humanism of Irving Babbitt, Norman Foerster, 
and Paul Elmer More might be termed eclectic in character. Working within the European 
academic tradition, these Humanists have no specific philosophical system which supports 
the programs which they recommend. But they are one in asserting that the aim of higher 
education should be nonvocational, nonprofessional, and nonspecialist. 

The kind of program most closely representative of the philosophical and educational 
beliefs of these two Humanist groups is described in the Harvard Report, General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society® It is common knowledge that the classical unity of the Greek- 
Judaic Christian tradition has been rapidly fading in importance since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Both secular and denominational colleges have been in a process of 
change away from the rationalism of previous centuries toward a cultural pluralism and 
an educational philosophy more appropriate to the diversity of knowledge and the 
relativism of human values. 

The basic difference between this Humanist position and the rationalistic Humanism of 
Hutchins, Adler, and Maritain is revealed in the report of the Harvard Committee, which 
states that the rationalistic theory has not considered the nature of the Western tradition 
as a whole, which is composed of so many disparate elements, conflicts, and obvious 
contradictions. Sectarian institutions necessarily appeal to a religious view of man and of 
history as providing both final meaning and immediate standards for human life. But 
the difficulty involved is the problem of whether to break with tradition, as the Religious 
and Scientific Humanists have done, or to cling to it, as the Rational and Catholic 
Humanists do. According to the Harvard Report, however, 


The true task of education is, therefore, to reconcile the sense of pattern and direction deriving from 
heritage with the sense of experiment and innovation deriving from science, that they may exist fruit- 
fully together as in varying degrees they have never ceased to do throughout Western history.’ 


Although the basic concepts of the Literary and Christian Humanists are less rigid 
than the rationalist point of view, it is apparent that all three Humanist groups conceive 
of the Western heritage as being primarily a literary, philosophical, and intellectual 
development, rather than social, political, or scientific. The underlying theory of history 
common to these three groups stresses the belief that moral values are not products of 
social, cultural, and psychological factors but are provided by the great religious or 
philosophical minds of history. 

Science, in this view, “has implemented the humanism which classicism and Christianity 
have proclaimed.” In other words, science is accepted as the means by which values, 
originating from religious or classical authorities, are carried out in modern times—the 
assumption being that truth and moral decision reside within the disciplines of philosophy 
and literature, while science is limited to fact-finding. 

The theory of human nature in the Humanism of Babbitt, Foerster, More, Hutchins, 
and Adler (despite some subtle differences) is still based on the classical one in which 
human faculties are held to require yg and distinctive considerations in educa- 
tional programs. The practical proposals for such a program, although admittedly con- 
cerned with the “harmonious development” of the whole person, provide little means 
for emotional or social development except as can be found within the disciplines of the 
formal curriculum. 

The criterion of selection of the materials and the methods of the program becomes 
one dealing mainly with the organization of the subject. The arts are viewed as formative, 
rather than creative, and the emphasis is placed on appreciation and understanding, 
rather than performance. It is assumed that a common background, a common know!l- 
edge—clearly presented in a logical pattern—will create a sense of unity and integration 


* General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard University Committee on General 
Education (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945). 
* Ibid., p. 50. 
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within the student’s mind. The social role expected of the student when he leaves college 
is that of a high level adaptation to the existing social order. Concessions to reform 
or changes are usually made within the traditional framework. 

Some educators feel that the point of view as presented in the Harvard Report and as 
represented by the Humanism of Babbitt, Foerster, and More tends to make educational 
planning more conservative and cautious, to standardize a curriculum for all, and to 
divert professional attention from the principles and process of learning and the concrete 
experiences of the students. It is also held that the nature and function of science are dis- 
torted. As Harold Taylor, a member of the American Humanist Association, has phrased it, 


Science itself is a way of thinking and a source of knowledge {and} should not be considered as a 
mere instrument for the performance of Christian purposes. Our Western tradition has produced 
some scientifically derived aims for society which express themselves in radically new ways, and rep- 
resent, not a continuation of classical humanism or of Protestant morality, but a break with tradition 
and a new social philosophy. 


On the other hand, some educators feel that because the Harvard Report fails to pro- 
pose any metaphysical synthesis to which the student may be exposed, offering instead ‘‘a 
conception of the good life—known as humanism,” it is not effective as a means of 
unifying human learning. As Raphael Demos has expressed it, 


Can a doctrine of man stand without a supporting doctrine of the cosmos? Will the student of 
the inquiring type be satisfied with ‘cooperation on the level of action without agreement on ulti- 
mates?’’ Can you have an integration of learning unless you go beyond humanism? The most im- 
portant problem remains unsolved in the Report, and, I would add—in our society. 


The absolutes which some educators are yet seeking are to be found in the Humanism 
of Hutchins, Adler, and Maritain and are represented in the programs offered at St. John’s 
College and Roman Catholic institutions of learning. These Humanists hold in common 
the belief that, within the writings of the prescribed authors of the Western world, is to 
be found a body of objective principles and absolute values which reflect timeless aspects 
of man and of the universe. Man’s distinctive faculty is his rationality, which—distinct 
from his social and physical self—has the power to perceive the values and truths im- 
plicit in the great tradition of the liberal arts, and, for the Catholic Humanist, in the 
body of Christian doctrine, as well. Since these truths about man and nature are uni- 
versal, the curriculum must be the same for all. The practical aspects of such a program 
consist of lectures, discussions, and the reading of assigned books. The aim of such an 
educational — is to encourage the pursuit of the good life, which consists of the 
ability to reflect upon, analyze, and understand ideas which embody man’s most noble 
intellectual efforts. It is a philosophy of education admittedly designed to perpetuate 
Western tradition and to unify society by the universal acceptance of a standard pattern 
of principles. 

The implications for education of the Religious and Scientific Humanist’s point of 
view are far reaching; it is the point of view most nearly representative of the earlier 
“progressive” philosophy of education and, now, the “reconstructionist’’ philosophy. 
Most significant of this attitude is the theory of knowledge which these naturalistic 
Humanists hold. Implicit in the writings of this group is a theory of truth which works 
outward from the individual experience to concepts and facts which are continuously 
reaffirmed or denied by subsequent experience. The major emphasis is upon the uses of 
human knowledge rather than its sources. The values held antecedently real by the other 
four Humanist groups are defined by the scientific Humanists in terms of the growth or 
maturity of the individual student. In place of fixed standards of moral or intellectual 


* Harold Taylor, “Philosophical Aspects ot the Harvard Report,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, VII (1946), 230. 

* Raphael Demos, “Philosophical Aspects of the Recent Harvard Report on Education,” Phil »sophy 
and Phenomenological Research, VII (1946), 203. 
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conduct, they claim that human values, truth, and goodness are to be found in the anal- 
ysis and enlargement of experience, which provides both the principles and the standards 
which both test and are tested by later experience—and which are none the less “certain” 
than those ordained by religion, absolute authority, or by rational conviction. 

In practical operation, an educational program of this orientation places its major 
emphasis upon the individual student and the quality and range of his experience and 
attempts to arrange an educational environment in which it is possible for the student 
to explore on his own his most satisfying and productive areas of achievement. In terms 
of setting up a program of higher education, this means that the two important criteria 
would be in terms of what would best contribute to individual and social well-being. 
In place of the fixed aim of the other Humanist groups, this philosophy conceives of 
the curriculum in a continuous process of development, subject to changes within the 
student body and within the structure of the larger society in which the student must live. 

The ideas upon which this social philosophy rests were first developed by John Dewey 
and were utilized in a few experimental colleges in the early 1930's. Most recently, they 
have received national exposition in the Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, written in 1947.1° Since that time, 
numerous experimental college programs in the United States reflect the idea of relating 
education to individual and social needs. 

It is apparent that the five Humanist views presented in this study have exerted influ- 
ence on the formation of educational programs in postwar higher education, whether 
directly or indirectly. The aims, content, methods and materials of education and the 
relation of the institution in which education takes place to the society at large all reflect 
some idea or ideal of humanity, all mirror a particular image of man—what he is or what 
he should become. The definition of Humanism, therefore, throughout the ages appears 
to be a constant of human nature, available whenever man does not lose the conception 
of his special estate as man, and, as such, constitutes the key to the varieties of educational 
philosophies. 


” Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1. Establishing the Goals (Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher Education [Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947]). 
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Pi Lambda Theta Fellows 


The National Board of Pi Lambda Theta, upon recommendation of the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee, awarded the three Pi Lambda Theta fellowships for 1960- 
61, for $2,000 each, to: 

Miss Margaret P. Ammons, Department of Education, University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Miss Dorothy I. Seaberg, 25 E. Palmer Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Dr. Indu Dave, Calcutta-Sadan, Vidya-Bhawan, Udaipur (Rajasthan), India. 


Miss Margaret P. Ammons is a native of Atlanta, Georgia. Following graduation from 
the University of Georgia and a short stint in an advertising agency in Tampa, she moved 
back to Atlanta where she accepted her first teaching position in the fourth grade of the 
public schools. The following September she was “promoted” to the seventh grade and 
remained at this grade level for six years. She completed her Master of Arts in elementary 
education at Emory University in Atlanta and shortly afterwards accepted the fellowship 
of the Association for Childhood Education International for the year 1956-57. Because 
there were two fellows that year and only one associate secretary, Miss Ammons resigned 
the fellowship and accepted the associate position. Remaining in this job for a little more 
than two years, she worked primarily with the more than 600 branches and state associ- 
ations which make up ACEI. 

In September, 1958, Miss Ammons went to the University of Chicago to work as research 
assistant and then as research associate on a team investigating various aspects of cur- 
riculum theory. It was from this project that her research study has grown. She now holds 
a year’s assignment as staff associate to work with the new Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 
gram at the University of Chicago. 

The study for which Miss Ammons received the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship is con- 
cerned with educational objectives, methods used in their development, and their quality. 
It is to test the assumption that proper methodology with regard to the formulation of 
objectives will yield better objectives than either lack of or improper methodology. 

Miss Dorothy I. Seaberg is an instructor in elementary education at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, where she is working toward the Ed.D. degree. Her action 
research project, ““A Case Study of Preservice Elementary School Teachers Practicing Role- 
Function Behaviors,” incorporated an integrated psychology and methodology block pro- 
gram as an extension of the student-teaching “learning laboratory.” This aimed toward 
helping student teachers utilize principles drawn from child growth and development and 
the dynamics of learning in establishing their behavior patterns as they function in the role 
of the professional teacher. Student-teaching performance was evaluated according to 
defined behaviors practiced by the professional teacher in five major role-functions. The 
project was an outgrowth of curriculum self-study being carried on in the Department of 
Elementary Education at Wayne State University. 

Miss Seaberg received the Bachelor of Arts degree, magna cum laude, from Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois, and the Master of Education degree from the National College 
of Education, Evanston, Illinois. She has taught in elementary schools in South Dakota and 
Illinois and has also directed a religious education leadership-training program in the 
greater Chicago area. 

Mrs. Indu Dave of Calcutta, India, has the Bachelor's and Master's of Arts degrees from 
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Nagpur and Rajasthan Universities, a Master of Arts degree with specialization in guidance 
and counseling from the University of Michigan, and a Doctor of Education degree with 
additional specialization in guidance and counseling from the University of Georgia. She 
is a member of Kappa Delta Pi and is on the Executive Committee of the All-India Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance Association. 

For two years, Dr. Dave was a high-school teacher. Now she is professor of education 
in the Teachers College affiliated with the University of Rajasthan, with major responsi- 
bility in philosophy of education and in guidance counseling. She is the recipient of 
many awards for outstanding scholastic performance. She held the Barbour Scholarship for 
Oriental Women at the University of Michigan, the Charles Bessie Goodman Foundation 
Scholarship at the University of Georgia, and the Rotary Educational Scholarship also at 
the University of Georgia. 

The postdoctoral research study for which Mrs. Dave received the Pi Lambda Theta 
award is entitled, “Personal Guidance of University Women Students.” 
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The President's Page 


Through the eyes of Alan B. Shepard, all America saw the world in a new per- 
spective on May 5, 1961. How, exciting it would be if, as educators, we might project 
ourselves in time and see the process of education from the viewpoint of the year 
2010! What would we see as happening in the next fifty years? 

Pi Lambda Theta, in reassessing its purpose, needs a new perspective of educa- 
tion as both a process and a profession. At the Twenty-second Biennial Council, the 
program will be designed to stimulate new perspectives from which to reformulate 
the purposes of the organization. Both nationally and locally, there is an urgent 
need to re-evaluate programs and activities and to emerge from the Council in August 
with new goals and perspectives for the years ahead. The National Board, both new 
and old, will look to the delegates of this Council for guidance in the next biennium 
in shaping policies which may influence the directions of the association for many 
years to come. Carefully-selected chapter delegates to the Twenty-second Biennial 
Council will make significant contributions to the future of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Plans for Council at Northwestern University in Chicago have progressed very 
satisfactorily under the leadership of Edith L. Ball as program chairman. Local 
arrangements are being co-ordinated by the first vice-president, Roberta Shine, with 
the able assistance of Mary Abbott, Frances Beck, Dorothy McCreery, Marjorie Mills, 
and members of Lambda, Alpha Zeta, and the Chicago Alumnz Chapters. 

Having given many years of devoted service to Pi Lambda Theta as editor, 
M. Virginia Biggy has resigned that post effective August 1, 1961. Members of the 
National Board speak for the organization in extending to Virginia sincere appreci- 
ation for her outstanding service in the critical years during which she has served. 
Her leadership has been pervasive. She has stimulated the readers of Educational 
Horizons to extend their view of the function of education and to explore more 
deeply the foundations of educatienal practice. Under her guidance, the publications 
have grown in stature and prestige. Even more significantly, all who have had contact 
with her as editor have grown in understanding and have been inspired to action. We 
sincerely thank her for the service she has given the association and hope she will 
continue to serve Pi Lambda Theta in her especially provocative way. The National 
Board has asked the associate editor, Miriam Bryan, to assume the editorship of the 
publications. She has graciously accepted. Miriam Bryan has outstanding qualifica- 
tions as editor. Under her editorship, members may anticipate that Educational 
Horizons will maintain high standards and merit careful reading. Delegates to 
Council will have the pleasure of becoming acquainted with Miriam in August. 

‘The Fellowship Awards Committee, under the chairmanship of Helen M. Robin- 
son, has made its recommendations to the National Board, and announcement will 
be made at Council of the recipients for 1961-62. The quality of applicants is more 
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impressive each year. There is increasing need for financial support of significant 
educational research. 

Official visits have been made to many chapters this year. A chapter activity which 
becomes increasingly apparent is the support of scholarships and awards for women 
in education at local levels. A study of the amount of funds invested in scholarships 
by chapters would be impressive. Chapters are encouraged to extend projects of this 
sort. 

Beta Alpha at the San Jose State College was installed as the eighty-third chapter 
by Bernice Baxter on March 18, 1961. San Jose alumnz shared the gala occasion. All 
members extend a hearty welcome to the vigorous new chapter. 

Election of chapter officers and official delegates to Biennial Council having been 
completed, chapters are now making plans for 1961-62. May it be a stimulating and 
rewarding year! 

The National Board will welcome delegates and visitors at the Twenty-second 
Biennial Council in Chicago, August 23-26, 1961. We look forward to meeting you 
or your representatives at that time. 


Sylvia Vopni 








Educational Books of 1960 


Julia L. Certain, Malcolm Spensley, 
Dolores Cavero 


Education Department 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The organization of this list is undoubtedly familiar to readers of Educational 
Horizons. Briefly, for the benefit of new users, publications are grouped by topic; 
an index provides further help in locating books on a subject; and a directory of 
publishers is provided to facilitate ordering. Abbreviations are those commonly 
used with the exception of Proc. (Processed), which indicates that the item was 
produced by some means other than printing. 

In assembling educational materials published during 1960, the compilers noted 
several changes from previous years that, whether or not of significance, certainly 
lead to speculation. Take, for example, material on the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. In 1950, only two titles were listed; this year, there are ten on the subject. 
Not unexpected, but even more striking, is the increased publication of books and 
pamphlets on science and mathematics: twelve items appeared in 1950; thirty-two 
will be found on this list. 

And what deductions may be made from the fact that, in 1945, intercultural 
education was the subject of nineteen books, while nothing on the subject appeared 
in 1960? Other instances of what may be a decline in pertinence of a subject are 
rural education (sixteen titles in 1940, none in 1960), and Negro education (four- 
teen in 1945, none in 1960). 

Asterisks indicate books that have been judged “‘outstanding”’ by a group of edu- 
cational authorities. These titles, with brief descriptions, will appear in the May 
issue of the NEA Journal. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections) 


Accordion plan, 16 Africa, education, 1B 

Accreditation of schools and colleges, 1A, 27 Agricultural education, 22 
Administration, 2, 15, 16, 27 Alumni, colleges and universities, 27 
Adolescent psychology, 7, 13 Arithmetic, 18 

Adult education, 27, 29, 31 Art, 1A, 20 
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Athletics, 24 

Attendance, 5 

Auditory aids to instruction, 12 
Australia, education, 1B, 29 
Aviation education, 18 
Belgium, education, 1B 
Bibliographies, 30 

Biographies, 6, 16 

Blind, education of, 21A, 25 
British West Indies, education, 29 
Bulletin boards, 12, 19 

Business education, 21B 
Business management of schools, 2, 3, 30 
Caribbean area, education, 1B 
Cerebral palsied, 25 
Certification of teachers, 11 
Character-training, 1C, 15 
Child psychology, 7, 30 
Children’s books, 17B, 30 
China, education, 1B 
Citizenship education, 1C, 15, 19 
College students, 27 

Colleges and universities, 2, 27, 28, 29, 30 
Colleges, history of, 6 
Comparative education, 1B 
Conservation education, 18 
Counseling, 23 

Curriculum, 13, 15, 21B, 26 
Deaf, 25 

Degrees, academic, 27 
Denmark, education, 1B 
Directories, 30 

Discipline, 13 

Drama, 17A 

Driver education, 24 
Economics, 19 

Education in the U. S., 1A 
Educational exchange, 1B 
Educational psychology, 8, 15, 23 
Educational sociology, 1A 
Educational terminology, 1A 
Elementary education, 15, 30, 31 
Encyclopedias, 14 

Engineering education, 28 
Enrollments, higher education, 27 
Evaluation of schools, 16 
Evening colleges, 27, 29, 31 
Examinations, 10 

Exceptional children, 25 
Experiment in education, 1A 
Extracurricular activities, 13 
Faculty, college, 27 

Family living, 26 

Federal aid to schools, 3, 27 
Films and filmstrips, 12 

Finance, 3, 27 

Foreign education, 1B 

Foreign languages, 17C 
Foreign students in the U. S., 1B 
General education, 27 
Geography, 19 
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Geometry, 18 
Gifted, 17A, 17C, 18, 19, 25, 27 
Grammar, 17A 
Guidance, 23 
Handbooks, 31 
Handicapped, 25 
Health education, 24 
High schools, 16 
Higher education, 27 
History, 19 
History of education, 6 
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ings before the subcommittee on special edu- 
cation. 191p. Supt. of Docs. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Public school finance pro- 

grams of the United States, 1957-58, by A. R 

Munse and E. P. McLoone (Misc. no.33) 

275p. Supt. of Docs. $2. 

J.8. Office of Educ. Report on the National de 

fense education act, fiscal year ending June 30 
1959. 62p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢ 


(4) School Plant 


*Amer. Assn. of Schoo! Administrators. Plan 
ning America’s school buildings. 229p. NEA 
$6. 

Berry, C. A. Planning a college union building 
Proc. 210p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col 
Bur. of Pubs. $4.75. 

Educ. Facilities Labs., Inc. Design for ETV; 
planning for schools with television, by Dave 
Chapman, Inc. 96p. Educ. Facilities Labs. Free; 
Itd. dist. 

Handler, Benjamin. Economic planning for bet- 
ter schools. 107p. Mich. Univ. Dept. of Archi- 
tecture. $5. 

Nat. Councii on Schoolhouse Construction. Plan- 
ning facilities for higher education. 104p. W 
D. McClurkin. $1.50 

Nat. Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Pro- 
ceedings of the 36th annual meeting 1959 
9ip. W. D. McClurkin. $1 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. A review of 


studies of economies in schoolhouse construc- 


~ 
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tion, by L. D. Doherty and Artrelle Wheatley. 
Proc. 27p. N.Y. State Educ. Dept. Free. 

Stautz, C. H. Planning your school building dol- 
lar. 119p. Chilton. $2.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. College and university fa- 
cilities survey; Pt. 2, Planning for college and 
university physical plant expansion, 1956-70, 
by W. R. Bokelman and J. B. Rork (Cir. 
no.603). 112p. Supt. of Docs. 70¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School plant management; 
organizing the maintenance program, by R. N. 
Finchum (Bul. no.15). 98p. Supt. of Docs. 
50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Buildings, 
equipment, and facilities for vocational agri- 
culture education, by A. H. Hollenberg and 
E. J. Johnson (Voc. div. bul. no.284. Agricul- 
tural ser. no.76). 90p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 


(5) Legislation 


Fellman, David, ed. The Supreme court and edu- 
cation (Classics in educ. no.4). 120p. Colum- 
bia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.25. 

Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1960. 
184p. Interstate. $3. 

Guzman, J. P. Twenty years of court decisions 
affecting higher education in the South, 1938- 
58. 36p. Tuskegee Inst. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school 
legislation, Jan. 1-Aug. 1, 1960 (Res. report 
1960-R12). Proc. 46p. NEA. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Research Div. The pupil's day in court; 
review of 1959 (Res. report 1960-R6). Proc. 
50p. NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

Powell, Theodore. The school bus law; a case 
study in education, religion, and politics. 334p. 
Wesleyan Univ. Press. $5. 

Reutter, E. E. Schools and the law (Legal al- 
manac ser. no.17). 96p. Oceana. $2; $1 pa. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Administration of public 
laws 874 and 815; 9th annual report of the 
Commissioner of education, June 30, 1959. 

Proc. 161p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State legislation on school 

attendance and related matters—school census 

and child labor, by Nelda Umbeck (Cir. no. 

615). Proc. 33p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Survey of state legislation 

relating to higher education, July 1, 1958 

—Dec. 31, 1959 (Cir. no.618). Proc. 200p. 

Supt. of Docs. $1.25. 


_ 


(6) Educational History and 
Biography 
Adams, J. D. Copey of Harvard; a biography of 
Charles Townsend Copeland. 306p. Houghton. 
$5. 
Alcott, A. B. Essays on education (1830-62)... 
facsimile reproductions. 269p. Scholars’ Fac- 
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similes and Reprints. $7.50. 

Bailyn, Bernard. Education in the forming of 
American society; needs and opportunities for 
study. 147p. N. C. Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Barclay, William. Train up a child; educational 
ideals in the ancient world. 288p. Westmin- 
ster. $4.50. 

Freeman, R. S. Yesterday's school books; a look- 
ing glass for teachers of today. 128p. Century 
House. $5. 

Godbey, E. T. The governors of Kentucky and 
education, 1780-1852 (Ky. univ. Bur. of 
school service bul. v.32, no.4). 122p. Ky. 
Univ. Bur. of School Service. $1. 

*Good, H. G. A history of western education. 
2d ed. 620p. Macmillan. $6.50. 

Gray, James. Education for nursing: a history of 
the University of Minnesota school. 239p. 
Minn. Univ. $5. 

Helmreich, E. C. Religion and the Maine schools 
(Govt. res. ser. no.22). 83p. Bur. for Res. in 
Municipal Govt. Free. 

Mabie, Janet. The years beyond; the story of 
Northfield, D. L. Moody, and the schools. 
239p. Northfield Bkstore. $3.95. 

Marson, Philip. A teacher speaks. 230p. McKay. 
$3.95. 

Mayer, Frederick. A history of educational 
thought. 494p. Merrill. $6.95. 

Myers, E. D. Education in the perspective of his- 
tory, with a concluding chapter by A. J. Toyn- 
bee. 388p. Harper. $6. 

NEA. Research Div. Founders of the National 
education association (Res. memo. 1960-3). 
23p. NEA. Single copy free. 

Rugg, Harold; Broudy, H. S.; and Brubacher, J. 
S. John Dewey in perspective; three papers in 
-honor of John Dewey (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. bul. v.36, no.1). Proc. 44p. Ind. Univ. 
Div. of Res. and Field Services. $1.25. 

Vigdorova, F. Diary of a Russian schoolteacher. 
256p. Grove Press. $5. ¢ 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence 


Ames, L. B.; Métraux, R. W.; and Walker, R. 
N. Adolescent Rorschach responses; develop- 
mental trends from 10 to 16 years. 313p. Paul 
B. Hoeber. $8.50. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Don’t push 
me! (Membership service bul. no.1-A). 40p. 
Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Berkowitz, P. H. and Rothman, E. P. The dis- 
turbed child; recognition and psychoeduca- 
tional therapy in the classroom. 204p. N.Y. 
Univ. Press. $4. 

Bonney, M. E. Mental health ia education. 434p. 
Allyn. $5.95. 

Bossard, J. H. S. and Boll, E. S. The sociology 
of child development. 3d ed. 706p. Harper. 
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$8.50. 

Davis, Allison. Psychology of the child in the 
middle class (Horace Mann lecture). 7Op. 
Pittsburgh Univ. Press. $1.85. 

Iscoe, I. and Stevenson, H. W., eds. Personality 
development in children. 171p. Tex. Univ. 
Press. $4. 

*Jersild, A. T. Child psychology. Sth ed. 506p. 
Prentice. $9.65. 

*Mussen, P. H., ed. Handbook of research meth- 
ods in child development. 1061p. Wiley. 
$15.25. 

Peck, R. F. and others. The psychology of char- 
acter development. 267p. Wiley. $6.50. 

Sarason, S. B. and others. Anxiety in elementary 
school children; a report of research. 351p. 
Wiley. $7.75. 

Seidman, J. M., ed. The adolescent; a book of 
readings. Rev. ed. 870p. Holt. $6.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Motor characteristics of the 
mentally retarded, by R. J. Francis and G. L. 
Rarick (Coop. res. mono. no.i). 40p. Supt. 
of Docs. 20¢. 


(8) Educational Psychology 

*Bruner, J. S. The process of education. 92p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Campanelle, T. C. Psychology of education. 278p. 
Chilton. $5.50. 

Johnson, G. O. and Blake, K. A. Learning per- 
formance of retarded and normal children. 
216p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $5. 

Lawson, Reed. Learning and behavior. 447p. 
Macmillan. $6.75. 

Mouly, G. J. Psychology for effective teaching. 
550p. Holt. $5.50. 

*Mowrer, O. H. Learning theory and behavior. 
555p. Wiley. $6.95. 

Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. The dy- 
namics of instructional groups (59th yrbk. 
pt.2). 285p. Chicago Univ. Press. $4.50; 
$3.75 pa. 

*Trow, W. C. Psychology in teaching and learn- 
ing. 488p. Houghton. $5.75. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth 

Goldsen, R. K. and others. What college stu- 
dents think. 240p. Van Nostrand. $5.95. 

UNESCO. New trends in youth organizations; 
a comparative study. Proc. 63p. Distrib. by 
Columbia Univ. Press. $1.50. 

U.S. Dept. of Labor. School and early employ- 
ment experience of youth; a report on seven 
communities, 1952-57 (Bul. no.1277). Proc. 
89p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 


(10) Measurement 
Ahmann, J. S.; Glock, M. D.; and Wardeberg, 
H. L. Evaluating elementary school pupils. 
435p. Allyn. $6.50. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


*Blommers, Paul and Lindquist, E. F. Elementary 
Statistical methods in psychology and educa- 
tion. 528p. Houghton. $5.75 

*Cronbach, L. J. Essentials of psychological test- 
ing. 2d ed. 650p. Harper. $7. 

Dirks, A. W. and Anderson, K. E. A study of 
questionnaire responses from Kansas high 
school participants and non-participants in the 
National merit scholarship testing program 
(Kan. studies in educ. v.10, no.2). 28p. Kan 
Univ. School of Educ. 10¢ 

Educ. Records Bur. 1959 fall testing programs 
in independent schools and supplementary 
studies (Bul. no.76). Proc. 68p. Educ. Re- 
cords. Bur 

Educ. Records Bur. 1960 achievement testing pro- 
gram in independent schools and supplemen- 
tary studies (Bul. no.77). Proc. 82p. Educ 
Records Bur 

Educ. Testing Service. Evaluation and advisory 
service. [10}p. Educ. Testing Service. Free. 

Educ. Testing Service. Short-cut statistics for 
teacher-made tests (Evaluation and advisory 
service ser. no.5). 43p. Educ. Testing Service. 
Single copy free 

Invitational Conference on Testing Problems 
Proceedings, 1959. 99p. Educ. Testing Service. 

NEA. Research Div. Grading of homogeneous 
groups (Res. memo. 1960-4). Proc. 9p. NEA. 
Single copy free. 

Purdue Univ. Div. of Educ. Reference. Valida- 
tion study of the College entrance examina- 
tion board examinations, by N. E. Rosen 
(Studies in higher educ. no.90). 26p. Purdue 
Univ. Div. of Educ. Ref. $1 

Remmers, H. H.; Gage, N. L.; and Rummel, J. 
F. A practical introduction to measurement 
and evaluation. 370p. Harper. $4.75. 

Sarason, S. B. and others. Anxiety in elementary 
school children; a report of research. 351p. 
Wiley. $7.75. 

Thomas, R. M. Judging student progress. 2d ed. 
518p. Longmans. $5.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Understanding testing; pur- 
poses and interpretations for pupil develop- 
ment, ed. by K. F. McLaughlin. 24p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢ 

Witty, P. A. School children and television 
Proc. 26p. Television Information Office. Free 


(1 1) Teachers and Teacher-training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Re- 
cent research and developments and their im- 
plications for teacher education (13th yrbk.). 
285p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ. 
$2.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Stu- 
dent teaching today, by A. D. Woodruff 
(AACTE study ser. no.5). 50p. Amer. Assn 
of Cols. for Teacher Educ. $1.25. 
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Amer. Council on Educ. Preparing college grad- 
uates to teach in schools, ed. by J. D. Herzog. 
Prelim. ed. 49p. Amer. Council on Educ. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Evaluating student 
teaching; a forward look at theories and prac- 
tices (39th yrbk.). 288p. Assn. for Student 
Teaching. $3.75. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Student teaching; a 
mission of the elementary and _ secondary 
schools (Bul. no.13). 16p. Assn. for Student 
Teaching. 50¢. 

Baltimore Co. Bd. of Educ. Merit pay for teach- 
ers; a review of the literature. Proc. 17p. Balti- 
more Co. Bd. of Educ. 

Brown, T. J. Student teaching in a secondary 
school; [and} Guiding a student teacher. 
223p.; 72p. Harper. $3.75. 

Burrup, P. E. The teacher and the public school 
system. 575p. Harper. $5.25. 

A credo for teachers. 8p. Fearon Pubs. 25¢. 

Educ. Research Service. Extra-pay provisions 
in 1959-60 salary schedules (Cir. no.4). Proc. 
32p. NEA. 75¢. 

Ed: c. Research Service. Teacher-aides: current 
practices and experiments (Cir. no.5). Proc. 
31p. NEA. 75¢. 

Howsam, R. B. New designs for research in 
teacher competence. 46p. Joint Com. on Per- 
sonnel Procedures. Free. 

Howsam, R. B. Who's a good teacher? 48p. Joint 
Com. on Personnel Procedures. $1. 

McIntyre, K. E. Selection and on-the-job training 
of school principals (Bur. of lab. schools pub. 
no.12). 151p. Tex. Univ. $2. 

NEA. Committee on Credit Unions. Practices 
and finances of teacher credit unions (Teacher 
credit union memo. ser. 1960-2). Proc. 32p. 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. The education of teach- 
ers: considerations in planning institutional 
programs; report of study groups, 1960 re- 
gional conferences. Proc. 130p. NEA. $1.50. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. Milestones in the pro- 
fessional standards movement. [8}p. NEA. 
Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Economic status of teachers 
in 1959-60 (Res. report 1960-R8). Proc. 50p. 
NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. How to get a teaching po- 
sition in the public schools (Res. memo. 1960- 
2). Proc. 37p. NEA. Single copy free. 

NEA. Research Div. Salaries paid and salary 
practices in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges, 1959-60 (Res. report 1960-R3). Proc. 
54p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule maximums 
for school administrators, 1959-60, urban dis- 
tricts 100,000 and over in population (Res. 
report 1960-R1). Proc. 48p. NEA. 75¢; quant- 
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ity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule maximums 
for school administrators, 1960-61, urban dis- 
tricts 100,000 and over in population (Res. 
report 1960-R14). Proc. 47p. NEA. 75¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedule maximums 
for school administrators, 1959-60, urban dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 99,999 in population (Res. re- 
port 1960-R4). Proc. 5Sp. NEA. 75¢; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedules, classroom 
teachers, urban districts 30,000 to 99,999 in 
population, 1959-60 (Res. report 1960-R2). 
Proc. 47p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary schedules, classroom 
teachers, urban districts 100,000 and over in 
population, 1960-61 (Res. report 1960-R11). 
Proc. 31p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. School districts reporting 
scheduled maximum salaries of $8,500 or more 
for classroom teachers, 1959-60 (Res. memo. 
1960-6). 7p. NEA. Single copy free. 

NEA. Research Div. State minimum-salary laws 
and goal schedules for teachers, 1960-61 (Res. 
report, 1960-R13). Proc. 44p. NEA. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. Teacher supply and demand 
in public schools, 1960 (Res. report 1960- 
R7). Proc. 48p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. The teacher’s day in court: 
review of 1959 (Res. report 1960-R5). Proc. 
50p. NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. 
Facilitating in-service growth for high school 
teachers (1960 yrbk.). 63p. N.J. Secondary 
School Teachers’ Assn. $1. 

Pennsylvania. Governor's Committee on Educ. 
One end of the log; a statistical study of 
Pennsylvania professional public school per- 
sonnel (Educ. res. mono. no.2). 20p. Pa. 
Governor's Com. on Educ. 

Redefer, F. L. and Reeves, Dorothy. Careers in 
education. 209p. Harper. $4. 

Rogers, V. M., ed. Do we want “merit” salary 
schedules? Report of 2d annual workshop on 
merit rating in teachers’ salary schedules. Proc. 
71p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $1.75. 

*Ryans, D. G. Characteristics of teachers; their 
description, comparison and appraisal; a re- 
search study. 416p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$7.50. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Reciprocal certifi- 
cation for teachers of the South's exceptional 
children. 12p. So. Regional Educ. Bd. 

*Stiles, L. J. and others. Teacher education in the 
United States. 512p. Ronald. $6.75. 

Turner, J. L. Morale-building techniques in the 
secondary schools of Texas (Tex. study of 
secondary educ. Res. study no.30). 20p. Tex. 
Study of Secondary Educ. $1. 
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Turner, R. L. and Fattu, N. A. Skill in teaching; 
a reappraisal of the concepts and strategies in 
teacher effectiveness research (Ind. univ. 
School of educ. bul. v.36, no.3). Proc. 40p. 
Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Services. 
$1.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The national defense coun- 
seling and guidance training institutes pro- 
gram; a report of the first 50 institutes, by 
L. E. Tyler (Bul. no.31). 93p. Supt. of Docs. 


35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1961-62 teacher exchange 
opportunities . . . elementary, secondary and 
junior college teachers under the International 
educational exchange program. 39p. Office of 
Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Professional preparation for 
teachers of exceptional children; an overview, 
by R. P. Mackie and others (Bul. 1959; no.6). 
139p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Teacher 
competencies in trade and industrial education, 
by J. P. Walsh (Voc. div. bul. no.285, Trade 
and indus. educ. ser. no.69). 64p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢. 

What is happening in secondary education: 2. 
What is happening in teacher training (Yale 
reports no.186). Proc. 7p. Yale Univ. News 
Bur. Free. 

Woellner, E. H. and Wood, M. A. Requirements 
for certification of teachers, counselors, librari- 
ans, administrators for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges. 25th ed. 
Proc. 135p. Chicago Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Wynn, Richard. Careers in education. 307p. Mc- 
Graw. 

Yale-Fairfield Study of Elementary School Teach- 
ing. Teaching fellows; an experimental pro- 
gram for recruitment and preparation of su- 
perior teachers, by J. J. Howell and others. 
130p. Yale-Fairfield Study. Free; Itd. supply. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Tele- 
vision in teacher education, ed. by E. P. Ad- 
kins. 72p. NEA. 

Bereday, G. Z. F. and Lauwerys, J. A., eds. 
Communication media and the school; the year- 
book of education. 592p. World Bk. Co. 

Bern, H. A. New directions in audio-visual com- 
munications (Ind. univ. School of educ. bul. 
v.36, no.6). Proc. 83p. Ind. Univ. Div. of 
Res. and Field Studies. $1.25. 

Bowers, K. L. The opaque projector (Bridges for 
ideas no.10). 42p. Tex. Univ. Visual Instruc- 
tion Bur. $2. 

Educ. Facilities Labs., Inc. Design for ETV; 
planning for schools with television, by Dave 
Chapman, Inc. 96p. Educ. Facilities Labs., Inc. 
Free; Itd. distrib. 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


Education through commercial 
Television Information 


Hausman, Louis 
television. Proc. i9p 
Office. Free. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps 
Educators guide to free films. 20th ed. Proc 
639p. Educators Progress Service. $9 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free filmstrips. 12th ed 
Proc. 163p. Educators Progress Service. $6. 

*Lumsdaine, A. A. and Glaser, Robert, eds 
Teaching machines and programmed learning 
724p. NEA. $7.50; quantity rates 

Merritt, Eleanor and Englund, Joan. Dimensions 
in space; a guide to creative bulletin boards 
52p. Iowa State Teachers Col. $1 

Midwest program on airborne television instruc 
tion; a regional exploration in education. 28p 
Midwest Program. Free 

Milwaukee Public Schools. Milwaukee experiment 
in instructional television evaluation re 
port. Proc. 112p. Milwaukee Public Schools 
$1. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Na- 
tional tape recording catalog, 1960 supplement 
Proc. 49p. NEA. 50¢. 

NEA. Div. of Audio-Visual Instructional Service 
Opportunities for learning: guidelines for tele 
vision; a report of a seminar, ed. by Alexander 
Frazier and H. E. Wigren. 79p. NEA. $1.50 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Div. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Selected 
listings, audio-visual materials: Motion pictures 
on higher education. 4p.; Motion pictures on 
juvenile delinquency. 6p. NEA. 15¢ ea 

Rugg, K. C. Improving instruction; budgeting 
your audio-visual program. 90p. NEA. Single 
copy free. 

Schramm, Wilbur, ed. The impact of educational 
television. 247p. III. Univ. $5. 

Thomas, R. M. and Swartout, S. G. Integrated 
teaching materials; how to choose, create and 
use them. 545p. Longmans. $6.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educational AM and FM 
radio, and educational television stations by 
state and city as of January, 1960. Proc. 18p 
Office of Educ. Free 

U.S. Office of Educ. Key audiovisual personnel 
in public school and library systems in states 
and large cities and in large colleges and uni- 
versities, 1959-60, comp. by A. R. Daugherty 
Proc. 94p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. New educational media (Title 
VII of Nat. defense educ. act; Cir. no.623) 
31p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Radio and television; a 
selected bibliography, by P. B. Hamill (Bul 
no.25). 46p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

Wittich, W. A. and Halsted, G. H., comps. and 
eds. Educators guide to free tapes, scripts and 
transcriptions. 7th ed. Proc. 203p. Educators 
Progress Service. $5.75 
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(13) Curriculum, Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities, and Teaching Methods 


Abraham, Willard. A handbook for the new 
teacher. 60p. Rinehart. $1. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Learning 
about role-playing for children and teachers, 
by Hildred Nichols and Lois Williams (Bul. 
no.66). 40p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Curriculum materials, 1960. ASCD ex- 
hibit . . . 15th annual conference. Proc. 62p. 
NEA. 75¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Freeing capacity to learn; papers and re- 
ports from the 4th ASCD research institute, 
ed. by Alexander Frazier. 97p. NEA. $1. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Leadership for improving instruction 
(1960 yrbk.). 198p. NEA. $3.75. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Selected bibliography for curriculum 
workers. 1960 ed. Proc. 87p. NEA. $1. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The self-contained classroom, ed. by 
E. R. Snyder. 88p. NEA. $1.25. 

*Beck, R. H.; Cook, W. W.; and Kearney, N. C. 
Curriculum in the modern elementary school. 
2d ed. 513p. Prentice. $7.25. 

Bonney, M. E. Mental health in education. 434p. 
Allyn. $5.95. 

Bottrell, H. R. Using community resources with- 
in the curriculum. 20p.; Using community re- 
source persons in the classroom. 32p. Gulf 
School Res. Development Assn. 50¢ ea. 

*Burton, W. H.; Kimball, R. B.; and Wing, 
R. L. Education for effective thinking. 508p. 
Appleton. $6. 

Butterweck, J. S. and Spessard, K. H. The uni- 
fied curriculum; a case study, grades 7-8. 60p. 
Rinehart. $1. 

Caldwell, Edson. Group techniques for the class- 
room teacher. 86p. Science Res. Assocs. $1.06; 
quantity rates. 

Educ. Conference. Curriculum planning to meet 
tomorrow's needs; a report of the 24th Educa- 
tional conference, ed. by A. E. Traxler. 182p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $2. 

Ford Foundation. Time, talent, and teachers. 51p. 
Ford Found. Free. 

Fry, E. B.; Bryan, G. L.; and Rigney, J. W. 
Teaching machines; an annotated bibliography 
(Audio-visual communication review, v.8, sup. 
no.1). 80p. NEA. $1.50. 

Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum principles and social 
trends, 3d ed. 695p. Macmillan. $7.50. 

Hamilton, H. H. The educational value of pupil 
activities (Res. study no.29). 36p. Tex. Study 
of Secondary Educ. $1. 

Larson, O. P. Meeting individual differences 
(Ore. univ. curriculum bul. v.16, no.204). 
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Proc. 12p. Ore. Univ. 60¢. 
*Lee, J. M. and Lee, D. M. The child and his 
curriculum. 3d ed. 596p. Appleton. $6.50. 
McNally, H. J. and Passow, A. H. Improving the 
quality of public school programs; approaches 
to curriculum development. 331p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.95. 

Phillips, E. L.; Wiener, D. N.; and Haring, 
N. G. Discipline, achievement and mental 
health. 198p. Prentice. $5. 

Rucker, W. R. Curriculum development in the 
elementary school. 411p. Harper. $5. 

Shaffer, H. B. Three R’s (Editorial res. reports 
v.2, no.15). Pp. 765-81. Editorial Res. Reports. 

? 


$2. 

Shepherd, E. M. How to sponsor student activi- 
ties. 92p. Shepherd Pubs. $1.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State curriculum guides for 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages; a bibliography, by E. A. Putnam and 
R. P. Frazier (Cir. no.627). Proc. 28p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25¢. 

Ward, J. M.; Suttle, J. E.; and Otto, H. J. The 
curriculum integration concept applied in the 
elementary school (Bur. of lab. schools pub. 
no.13). 176p. Tex. Univ. $2. 

Wood, H. B. Foundations of curriculum plan- 
ning and development. 524p. Cascade-Pacific 
Books. $6.80. 


(14) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Amer. Assn. of School Librarians. Standards for 
school library programs. 132p.; [and] Dis- 
cussion guide. 16p. Proc. Amer. Lib. Assn. 
$2.50; $3 with Discussion guide. 

Blackshear, M. J. and Foster, P. M. Design 
manual for building and renovating school li- 
braries. Proc. 16p. Ala. School Librarians’ 
Assn. $1. 

Crews, C. S., ed. Bluebook of free and inex- 
pensive resources for religious, character, and 
citizenship education. 250p. Amer. Guild Press. 
$5.50. 

Darling, R. L. and others. Elementary and sec- 
ondary school libraries of the Pacific North- 
west (Pacific Northwest lib. assn. Lib. de- 
velopment project reports, v.2). Proc. 330p. 
Wash. Univ. Press. $6.75. 

Fenwick, S. I., ed. New definitions of school- 
library service; papers . . . 24th annual con- 
ference of the Graduate library school of the 
University of Chicago. 90p. Chicago Univ. 
Graduate Lib. School. $3.75. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Free and 
inexpensive learning materials. 10th ed. 252p. 
George Peabody Col. for Teachers. $1.50; 
quantity rates. 

Hart, Laurance. Comparison of encyclopedias. 
64th ed. Folder. Laurance Hart. 35¢ 1st copy; 
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15¢ add'l copies. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and the Magazine 
Publishers Assn. Magazines in the classroom. 
32p. NEA. 40¢; quantity rates. 

Pepe, T. J. Free and inexpensive educational 
aids. 289p. Dover. $1.35. 

Shores, Louis. Instructional materials; an intro- 
duction for teachers. 408p. Ronald. $6.50. 
Suttles, P. H. Elementary teachers guide to free 
curriculum materials. Proc. 311p; 35p. Educa- 

tors Progress Service. $7.50. 

Thomas, R. M. and Swartout, S. G. Integrated 
teaching materials; how to choose, create and 
use them. 545p. Longmans. $6.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Public school library sta- 
tistics, 1958-59, by M. H. Mahar and D. C. 
Holladay. Proc. 15p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State Department of educa- 
tion responsibilities for school libraries, by 
M. H. Mahar (Misc. no.35). 42p. Supt. of 
Docs. 35¢. 


(15) Preschool, Kindergarten, and 
Elementary Education 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. When chil- 
dren move from school to school (Membership 
service bul. no.105). 33p. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. 75¢. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ 
Assn. Emerging summer school practices in 
the elementary schools of California (Mono. 
no.17). 86p. Calif. Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators’ Assn. $2. 

Cramer, R. V. and Domian, O. E. Administration 
and supervision in the elementary school. 
524p. Harper. $5.50. 

Cutts, N. E. and Moseley, Nicholas. Providing 
for individual differences in the elementary 
school. 273p. Prentice. $5. 

Educ. Research Service. Noon-hour procedures in 
elementary schools (Cir. no.6). Proc. 17p. 
NEA. 75¢. 

Glennon, V. J., ed. Frontiers of elementary edu- 

. cation VI; papers . . . 6th annual conference 
on elementary education. 79p. Syracuse Univ. 
Press. $1.75. 

*Heffernan, Helen and Todd, V. E. The kinder- 
garten teacher. 419p. Heath. $5.75. 

Jameson, M. C. and Hicks, W. V. Elementary 
school curiculum from theory to practice. 415p. 
Amer. Bk. Co. $6. 

Lambert, H. M. Early childhood education. 438p. 
Allyn. $5.95. 

Langford, L. M. Guidance of the young child. 
349p. Wiley. $6.25. 

Logan, L. M. Teaching the young child; methods 
ef preschool and primary education. 449p. 
Houghton. $6. 

Michaelis, J. U. and Dumas, Enoch The student 
teacher in the elementary school. 2d ed. 338p. 
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Prentice. $6 

Montgomery Co. (Md.) Council of Co-operative 
Nursery Schools. Co-operative nursery schools 
Proc. 108p. Montgomery Co. Council. $1. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals 
Those first school years (1960 yrbk. Nat. ele 
mentary principal v.40, no.1). 254p. NEA. $4; 
quantity rates 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals and 
Nat. School Public Relations Assn. How to 
help your child learn; a handbook for parents 
of children in kindergarten through grade 6, 
by B. M. Gudridge. 40p. NEA. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Educ. 
Teaching resources for the kindergarten-pri- 
mary teacher, by M. J. Ellis. 64p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates 

Phillips, B. N.; Duke, R. L.; and DeVault, M. V. 
Psychology at work in the elementary school 
classroom. 395p. Harper. $5 

*Ragan, W. B. Modern elementary curriculum; 
with problems and projects and photo-com 
ments, by C. B. Stendler. Rev. ed. 505p. Holt. 
$6. 

Read, K. H. The nursery school; a human re- 
lationships laboratory. 3d ed. 333p. Saunders 
$4.25. 

Remson, Norman. A practical guide to teaching 
for beginning teachers and per diem substi- 
tutes. 223p. Educ. Pub. Corp. $2.95 

Willey, R. D. Guidance in elementary education 
Rev. ed. 462p. Harper. $6. 

Zirbes, Laura. Focus on values in elementary 
education. 238p. Putnam. $4.50 


(16) Secondary Education 


Austin, D. B. and Gividen, Noble. The high 
school principal and staff develop the master 
schedule. 107p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $1.25 

Brown, T. J. Student teaching in a secondary 
school. 223p; [and} Guiding a_ student 
teacher. 72p. Harper. $3.75. 

Conant, J. B. Recommendations for education in 
the junior high school years. 46p. Educ. Test- 
ing Service. 50¢; quantity rates 

Halverson, P. M., ed. Frontiers of secondary edu- 
cation IV; papers . . . 4th annual conference 
on secondary education. 71p. Syracuse Univ 
Press. $2.25. 

Hock, L. E. and Hill, T. J. The general educa- 
tion class in the secondary school. 232p. Holt. 
$4. 

Krug, E. A. The secondary school curriculum. 
555p. Harper. $6 

Marson, Philip. A teacher speaks. 230p. McKay. 
$3.95. 

*Nat. Study of Secondary School Evaluation. 
Evaluative criteria. 1960 ed. 376p. Nat. Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation. $5; $4 pa 
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New England School Development Council. The 
accordion plan; the pursuit of excellence in the 
Weston [Mass.} public schools; report of a 
special study committee. Proc. 43p. New Eng. 
School Development Council. 20¢ for members 
of the Council; 50¢ for nonmembers. 

Taylor, L. O.; McMahill, D. R.; and Taylor, 
B. L. The American secondary school. 492p. 
Appleton. $5.50. 

Trump, J. L. New directions to quality educa- 
tion; the secondary school tomorrow. 14p. 
NEA. 

What is happening in secondary education; 1. 
What is happening in the high schools (Yale 
reports no.185). Proc. 8p. Yale Univ. News. 
Free. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Bergman, Lois and Harper, C. D. Teachers’ 
guide to historical information and under- 
standings in junior high school fiction; Ameri- 
can revolutionary war period (Educ. service 
pubs: no.24). 42p. Iowa State Teachers Col. 
50¢. 

Brooks, Nelson. Language and language learning; 
theory and practice. 238p. Harcourt. $3.50. 
Dodge, Rae. Grammar, a tool for better composi- 
tion (Ore. univ. curriculum bul. v.16, 

no.202). Proc. 10p. Ore. Univ. 60¢. 

Ecroyd, D. H. Speech in the classroom. 152p. 
Prentice. $3.95. 

Evans, Bertrand and Lynch, J. J. Dialogues on 
the teaching of literature. 306p. Bookman 
Assocs. $5. 

NEA. Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. English for the academically talented stu- 
dent. 128p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

Reid, Loren. Teaching speech. 3d ed. 424p. Art- 
craft Press. $5.60. 

Ross. R. R. Activities in the language arts. (Ore. 
univ. curriculum bul. v.16, no.203). Proc. 17p. 
Ore. Univ. 65¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Drama with and for chil- 
dren, by Winifred Ward (Bul. no.30). 68p. 
Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


(17B) Reading 


*Bond, G. L. and Wagner, E. B. Teaching the 
child to read. 3d ed. 416p. Macmillan,. $5.50. 

*DeBoer, J. J. and Dallmann, Martha. The teach- 
ing of reading. 360p. Holt. $5. 

Dolch, E. W. Teaching primary reading. 3d ed. 
429p. Garrard. $4.50. 

Edfeldt, A. W. Silent speech and silent reading. 
163p. Chicago Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Florida Univ. College of Educ. Remedial read- 
ing in the schools. 2d ed. (Bibliog. no.40). 
Proc. 8p. Fla. Univ. 20¢. 

Frank, Josette. Your child’s reading today. Kev. 
ed. 391p. Doubleday. $3.95. 
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*Gray, W. S. On their own in reading. Rev. ed. 
248p. Scott. 

Hanna, G. R. and McAllister, M. K. Books, 
young people, and reading guidance. 219p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Hay, Julie and Wingo, C. E. Reading with 
phonics. Teacher’s ed. rev. 180p. [and] Read- 
ing with phonics. Rev. ed. 128p. Lippincott. 
$4. 

Heller, F. M. “I can read it myself!" Some books 
for independent reading in the primary grades 
(Study of independent reading bul. no.1). 
31p. Ohio State Univ. $1. 

Kansas Univ. School of Educ. Teaching reading 
in the high school in language arts, social 
studies, science, mathematics, industrial arts 
(Kan. studies in educ. v.10, no.1). 46p. Kan. 
Univ. School of Educ. Free. 

Kress, R. A., ed. That all may learn to read; 
papers presented at the ist annual reading 
conference, 1959. 94p. Syracuse Univ. Reading 
Center. $2.25. 

*Larrick, Nancy. A teacher's guide to children’s 
books. 316p. Merrill. $4.95. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Five steps 
to reading success in science, social studies and 
mathematics. Rev. ed. 37p. Metropolitan 
School Study Council. $1. 

Nat. Reading Conference. Research and evalua- 
tion in college reading, ed. by O. S. Causey 
and E. P. Bliesmer (9th yrbk). 137p. Tex. 
Christian Univ. Press. 

Newton, J. R. Reading in your school. 297p 
McGraw. $5.95. 

Schatz, E. E. and others. Exploring independent 
reading in the primary grades (Study of in- 
dependent reading bul. no.2). 70p. Ohio State 
Univ. $1. 

Tozier, Virginia, ed. The reading of youth 
(Frontiers of librarianship no.3). 28p. Syra 
cuse Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Traxler, A. E. and Jungeblut, Ann. Research in 
reading during another four years . . . July 1, 
1953—Dec. 31, 1957 (Educ. records bul. 
no.75). Proc. 226p. Educ. Records Bur. 

Yale Conference on the Teaching of English. 
Reports and speeches of the 6th Yale confer- 
ence . . . April 8-9, 1960. Proc. 66p. Yale 
Univ. Graduate School. $1. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 

California. Dept. of Educ. Suggestions for teach- 
ing foreign languages by the audio-lingual 
method; a manual for teachers, by Gustave 
Mathieu and J. S. Holton (Bul. v.29, no.7). 
26p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. 25¢. 

Connecticut Audio-Visual Educ. Assn. Modern 
techniques in teaching foreign languages, ed. 
by E. H. Kone (Annual bul. no.19). 190p. 
Distrib. by Educ. Film Lib. Assn. $2. 

Huebener, Theodore. Audio-visual techniques 
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in teaching foreign languages. 163p. N.Y. 
Univ. Press. $3.25. 

NEA. Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. Modern foreign languages and the aca- 
demically talented student. 89p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

Stack, E. M. The language laboratory and mod- 
ern language teaching. 149p. Oxford Univ. 
Press. $3.95. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Language development pro- 
gram: research and studies, report on the first 
2 years (Title VI, Nat. defense educ. act of 
1958). 39p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Modern foreign languages; 
a counselor’s guide, by M. C. Johnston and 
Ilo Remer (Bul. no.20). 67p. Supt. of Docs. 


20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Modern foreign languages in 
high school: pre-reading instruction, by Pa- 
tricia O'Connor (Bul. no.9). 50p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Reference on foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school, by Elizabeth 
Keesee (Cir. no.495 rev.). Proc. 32p. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Source materials for second- 
ary school teachers of foreign languages, by 
M. C. Johnston and E. M. Eaton (Cir. no.509, 
rev.). Proc. 26p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 
Amer. Institute of Physics. Physics in your high 
school; a handbook. 136p. McGraw. $1.50. 
Brown, S. C. and Clarke, Norman, eds. Inter- 
national education in physics (Proceedings of 
the Internat. conf. on physics educ.). 191p. 

Wiley. $4.50. 

*Bruner, J. S. The process of education. 92p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Butler, C. H. and Wren, F. L. The teaching of 
secondary mathematics. 3d ed. 624p. McGraw. 
$7.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Aviation education 
and the space age; a guide for teachers, by 
W. E. Sams. 66p. Calif. Dept. of Educ. $1. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Looking ahead in sci- 
ence; a report of the production seminar. 87p. 
Calif. Dept. of Educ. 50¢. 

Educ. Services, Inc. Review of the secondary 
school physics program of the Physical sci- 
ence study committee (1959 progress report). 
47p. Educ. Services, Inc. 

Fitzpatrick, F. L., ed. Policies for science educa- 
tion. 219p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $3.95. 

Hartung, M. L. and others. Charting the course 
for arithmetic. 176p. Scott. $1.20. 

Johnston, A. M. Arithmetic in Tennessee (Univ. 
of Tenn. record, v.63, no.3). 58p. Tenn. Univ. 

Klinge, P. E. A university summer program for 
gifted students (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
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bul. v.36, no.2). Proc. 54p. Ind. Univ. Div 
of Res. and Field Services. $1.25. 

Laboratories in the classroom. 96p. Science Ma- 
terials Center. Free 

Mills, L. C. and Dean, P. M. Problem-solving 
methods in science teaching. 88p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.50 

Munzer, M. E. and Brandwein, P. F. Teaching 
science through conservation. 470p. McGraw 
$7.50. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The 
elementary and junior high school mathematics 
library, by C. E. Hardgrove. 32p. Nat. Council 
of Teachers of Math. 35¢ 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. The 
high school mathematics library, by W. L. 
Schaaf. 36p. Nat. Council of Teachers of Math. 
40¢. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. In- 
struction in arithmetic; 25th yrbk. 366p. Nat 
Council of Teachers of Math 

Nat. Science Foundation. Statistical handbook of 
science education (NSF 60-13). 94p. Supt. of 
Docs. 55¢. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. A bibliography of 
reference books for elementary science, by G. 
G. Mallinson and J. V. Buck. Proc. 40p. NEA 
50¢. 

Nat. Science Teachers Assn. New developments 
in high school science teaching. 108p. NEA 
$1.50; quantity rates. 

*Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Rethinking 
science education (59th yrbk., pt.1). 344p 
Chicago Univ. Press. $4.50; $3.75 pa 

*Piaget, Jean; Inhelder, Barbel; and Szeminska, 
Alina. The child’s conception of geometry 
411p. Basic Bks. $7.50 

Saterstrom, M. H. Educators guide to free sci- 
ence materials. Proc. 298p. Educators Progress 
Service. $6.25. 

Tannenbaum, H. E. and Stillman, Nathan. Sci 
ence education for elementary school teachers 
339p. Allyn. $5.95. 

J.S. Office of Educ. An analysis and check list 
on the problem solving objective, by E. S$ 
Obourn and L. K. Johnson (Cir. no.481 
rev.). Proc. 16p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Analysis of research in the 
teaching of mathematics, 1957 and 1958, by 
K. E. Brown and J. J. Kinsella (Bul. no.8). 50p 

Supt. of Docs. 25¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Analysis of research in the 
teaching of science, July 1956-July 1957, by 
E. S. Obourn and C. L. Koelsche (Bul. no.2) 
45p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢ 

J.S. Office of Educ. Facilities and equipment for 
science and mathematics; requirements and 
recommendations of state departments of edu- 
cation, by W. E. Martin (Misc. no.34). 130p. 
Supt. of Docs $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Projects to improve school 
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mathematics, by K. E. Brown. Proc. 11p. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Research problems in mathe- 
matics education (Coop. res. mono. no.3). 
130p. Supt. of Docs. 55¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Science and mathematics in 
public high schools, 1958. Part 1, general fa- 
cilities and equipment, by E. S. Obourn and 
others (Bul. no.6). 70p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

Welch, R. C. Promising practices in elementary 
school mathematics (Ind. univ. School of educ. 
bul. v.36, no.4). Proc. 54p. Ind. Univ. Div. of 
Res. and Field Services. $1.25. 


(19) Social Studies 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Educating for economic competence. 
78p. NEA. $1. 

Bergman, Lois and Harper, C. D. Teachers’ 
guide to historical information and under- 
standings in junior high school fiction; Ameri- 
can revolutionary war period (Educ. service 
pubs. no.24). 42p. Iowa State Teachers Col. 
50¢. 

Butterweck, J. S. and Spessard, K. H. The uni- 
fied curriculum; a case study, grades 7-8. 60p. 
Rinehart. $1. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. Annotated 
bibliography of materials in economic educa- 
tion, 1960-61. 52p. Joint Council on Economic 
Educ. 50¢. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. 100 selected 
films in economic education. 34p. Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Educ. 75¢. 

McLendon, J. C. Teaching the social studies 
(What res. says to the teacher no.20). 33p. 
NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for Geographic Educ. Geography 
via the use of slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, 
opaque projectors, by S. M. Rich and L. G. 
Young (Do it this way no.3). 17p.; The 
home community, by H. H. Gross (Do it this 
way no.4). 15p. Nat. Council for Geographic 
Educ. $1 ea. 

Nat. Council for Geographic Educ. Maps and 
mapping in the first grade, by Rose Sabaroff. 
4p. Nat. Council for Geographic Educ. 25¢. 

*Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Citizen- 
ship and a free society: education for the 
future (30th yrbk.). 292p. Nat. Council for the 
Social Studies. $5; $4 pa. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to use 
a bulletin board (How to do it ser. no.4, rev. 
1960). 6p.; How to use group discussion 
(How to do it ser. no.6, rev. 1960). 8p.; How 
to work with the academically talented in the 
social studies (How to do it ser. no.21). 6p. 
Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 25¢ ea.; 
quantity rates. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. A teachers 
guide to world trade, by J. D. Calderwood 
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{and} Teaching aids, by J. C. Aldrich. Rev. 
ed. (Bul. no.27). 128p. Nat. Council for the 
Social Studies. $1. 

NEA. Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. Social studies for the academically tal- 
ented student. 84p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Teaching map 
and globe skills (Curriculum bul. 1959-60 
ser. no.6). 4ip. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. 
50¢. 

Patterson, Franklin and others. The adolescent 
citizen. 387p. Free Press. $6. 

Patterson, Franklin. High schools for a free so- 
ciety. 93p. Free Press. $1. 

UNESCO. Teaching of the purposes and prin- 
ciples, the structure and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
in schools and other educational institutions 
of member states; Report by the secretary- 
general and the director-general of UNESCO 
(Doc. no.E/3322). Proc. 137p.; Three ad- 
denda. Proc. United Nations External Rela- 
tions Div. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Middle East (Keep tab on 
the lab, v.2, no.2). Proc. 10p. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Social studies in the ele- 
mentary school program, by Wilhelmina Hill 
(Bul. no.5). 110p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching about the United 
Nations in the United States; 1956-59 report 
(Bul. no.18). 96p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

Yale Conference on the Teaching of the Social 
Studies. Reports and speeches of the Sth Yale 
conference . . . Apr. 8-9, 1960. Proc. 58p. Yale 
Univ. Graduate School. $1. 


(20) Art and Music 


Barkan, Manuel. Through art to creativity. 365p. 
Allyn. $6.95. 

Duvall, W. C. The high school band director's 
handbook. 209p. Prentice. $4.50. 

Elliott, Raymond. Learning music; basic concepts 
for elementary teachers. 201p. Merri!!. $3.95. 

Elliott, Raymond. Teaching music; methods and 
materials for the elementary schools. 322p. 
Merrill. $4.95. 

Gray, W. B. Student teaching in art. 154p. 
Internat. Textbk. Co. $5. 

Hart, F. M. What shall we do in art? 160p. 
Hammond. $2.75. 

Jones, A. N., ed. Music education in action. 
523p. Allyn. $7.25. 

Marvel, Lorene. The music consultant at work. 
71p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $1.75. 

Mathews, P. W. You can teach music. Rev. ed. 
196p. Dutton. $3.75. 

Munro, Thomas and Read, Herbert. Creative arts 
in American education (Inglis and Burton lec- 
tures). 65p. Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. 
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Music Educators Nat. Conference. Music in 
everyday living and learning. . . , by Roberta 
McLaughlin. 53p. Music Educ. Nat. Conf. $1. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Education 


Amer. Foundation for the Blind. Industrial arts 
for blind students (Group reports no.6). 80p. 
Amer. Found. for the Blind. $1. 

Billett, R. O.; Maley, Donald; and Hammond, 
J. J. The unit method. 22p. Amer. Industrial 
Arts Assn. 25¢. 

Groneman, C. H. Organization, management, and 
planning for industrial arts. 72p. Can-Pro 
Corp. $1. 

High, S. C. Vocational industrial education in 
newly developing nations; a case study of the 
Philippines, 1951-56 (Comparative educ. ser. 
study no.1). Proc. 68p. Stanford Univ. $1.50. 

Sullivan, A. F. Status and characteristics of in- 
dustrial arts and homemaking programs in 
grades 5 and 6; summary of a questionnaire 
survey. Proc. 17p. Worcester Public Schools. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Aerospace periodicals for 
teachers and pupils, by W. C. Brown (Cir. 
no.556A rev.). Proc. 6p. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1960 National conference of 
state supervisors of Title VIII programs; con- 
ference report on area vocational education. 
Proc. 50p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School shop safety bibli- 
ography (Misc. 3587). Proc. 21p. Office of 
Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of 
annual reports of state boards for vocational 
education . . . summary of statistical and finan- 
cial information; fiscal year ended June 30, 
1959 (OE80008). Proc. 69p. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Directory; 
teacher trainers of trade and industrial educa- 
tion. Proc. 11p. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. List of in- 
instructional materials for the supplementary 
training of apprentices and other “on-the-job” 
trainees available from state and local sources 
(8th complete revision). Proc. 63p. Office of 
Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Mechanical 
drafting and design technology; job descrip- 
tions and suggested techniques for determining 
courses of study (Misc. 3570-1). Proc. 26p. 
Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Teacher 
competencies in trade and industrial education, 

- by J. P. Walsh (Voc. div. bul. no.285. Trade 
and indus. educ. ser. no.69). 64p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Trade and 
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industrial education for girls and women; a 
directory of training programs. 65p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢ 


(21B) Business Education 


Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and the Nat 
Business Teachers Assn. Evaluation of pupil 
progress in business education, ed. by E. L. 
Popham and Charles Hicks (Amer. business 
educ. yrbk. v.17). 399p. N.Y. Univ. Bkstore 
$5. 

Finberg, B. D. Education of American business 
men; a summary. 71lp. Carnegie Corp. Free. 

Russon, A. R. and Wanous, S. J. Philosophy 
and psychology of teaching typewriting, with 
suggested teaching procedures. 442p. South- 
Western Pub. Co 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Distributive 
education; post-high school cooperative pro- 
grams (Bul. no.283. Distrib. educ. ser. no.29) 
lip. Supt. of Docs. 15¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. A study of 
curriculum development in the high school 
cooperative program (Bul. no.281. Distrib 
educ. ser. no.28). 22p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


(22) Agricultural Education 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Buildings, 
equipment, and facilities for vocational agri- 
culture education, by A. H. Hollenberg and 
E. J. Johnson (Voc. div. bul. no.284. Agri- 
cultural ser. no.76). 90p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢ 

3.8. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. National 
conference of head state supervisors vocational 
education in agriculture; summaries of com- 
mittee reports (Cir. no0.628). Proc. 98p. Office 
of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report of 
the 39th annual regional conference in agri- 
cultural education, central region (Misc. 
3584). Proc. 64p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education (Bul 


mo 


Docs. 35¢. 


(23) Guidance and Personnel Service 

Cottle, W. C. and Downie, N. M. Procedures 
and preparation for counseling. 330p. Prentice. 
$8. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. Responsi- 
bilities of state departments of education for 
pupil personnel services. 25p. Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 35¢; quantity rates. 

Crow, L. D. and Crow, Alice. An introduction to 
guidance. 2d ed. 463p. Amer. Bk. Co. $5.90. 

Farwell, G. F. and Peters, H. J., eds. Guidance 
readings for counselors. 691p. Rand. $7.50. 

Goodhartz, A. S., ed. A commitment to youth; 
the Brooklyn college student personnel pro- 
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gram. 284p. Bookman Assocs. $4.50. 

Gottsegen, M. G. and Gottsegen, G. B., eds. Pro- 
fessional school psychology. 292p. Grune. 
$7.75. 

Hilton, M. E. and Fairchild, E. P., eds. Guide 
to guidance, v.22, a selected bibliography of 
1959 publications. . . . Proc. 44p. Syracuse 
Univ. Press. $1.50. 

Humphreys, J. A.; Traxler, A. E.; and North, 
R. D. Guidance services. 2d ed. 414p. Science 
Res. Assocs. $4.95. 

Layton, W. L., ed. The Strong vocational interest 
blank; research and uses. 191p. Minn. Univ. 
$3.50. 

Nat. Assn. of Social Workers. Social work in the 
schools; selected papers. 80p. Nat. Assn. of So- 
cial Workers. $1.75. 

Norris, Willa; Zeran, F. R.; and Hatch, R. N. 
The information service in guidance. 598p. 
Rand. $6.75. 

Rosecrance, F. C. and Hayden, V. D. School 
guidance and personnel services. 373p. Allyn. 
$6. 

Silvey, W. D. and others. Organizing the gui- 
dance services in secondary schools (Educ. 
service pubs. no.23). 40p. Iowa State Teachers 
Col. 

Snoke, M. L., ed. Approaches to the study of ad- 
ministration in student personnel work (Minn. 
studies in student personnel work, no.9). 71p. 
Minn. Univ. $1.50. 

*Super, D. E. and Overstreet, P. L. The voca- 
tional maturity of ninth-grade boys (Horace 
Mann-Lincoln inst. of school experimentation. 
Career pattern study mono. no.2). 212p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$5.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guidance workers certifica- 
tion requirements, by R. E. Brewster (Bul. 
no.14). 98p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The national defense coun- 
seling and guidance training institutes pro- 
gram; a report of the first 50 institutes, by 
L. E. Tyler (Bul. no.31). 93p. Supt. of Docs. 


35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Research in school and col- 
lege personnel services .. . , by Paul MacMinn, 
C. H. Miller, and F. E. Wellman (Bul. no.10). 
136p. Supt. of Docs. 55¢. 


(24) Health, Physical, Safety Educa- 
tion, and Recreation 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. Coaches handbook. 82p. NEA. $1.50; 
quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. Completed research in health, physical 
education, recreation, v.2 . . . covering research 
completed in 1959, comp. by A. W. Hubbard 
and R. A. Weiss. 76p. NEA. $1.50; quantity 
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rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. Current administrative problems; ath- 
letics, health education, physical education 
recreation. 197p. NEA. $3; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. for Health. Physical Educ. and Rec- 
reation. Physical education in small schools, 
ed. by Elsa Schneider. 3d ed. rev. 156p. NEA. 
$2; quantity rates. 

Anderson, C. L. School health practice. 2d ed. 
530p. Mosby. $6. 

Andrews, Gladys; Saurborn, Jeanette; and Schnei- 
der, Elsa. Physical education for today’s boys 
and girls. 431p. Allyn. $6.75. 

Bucher, C. A. Foundations of physical education. 
3d ed. 501p. Mosby. $6. 

California. Dept. of Educ. The roles of public 
education in recreation. Proc. 21p. Calif. Dept. 
of Educ. Free. 

Duncan, R. O. and Watson, H. B. Introduction 
to physical education. 204p. Ronald. $4. 

Fait, H. F. Adapted physical education. 332p. 
Saunders. $5.50. 

Internat. Council on Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. An international council is formed. 
{20]p. Internat. Council on Health, Physical 
Educ. and Recreation. $1. 

Internat. Council on Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Report of the WCOTP committee 
on health, physical education and recreation. 
72p. Internat. Council on Health, Physical 
Educ. and Recreation. $1.50. 

Nat. Conference on Fitness of Children of Ele- 
mentary School Age. Children and fitness; a 
program for elementary schools, ed. by S. M. 
Hall. 58p. NEA. $1.50. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Status 
of driver education in the United States, by 
‘Norman Key. 76p. NEA. $2. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. The administra 
tion of safety in the New York city schools; a 
manual (Curriculum bul. 1958-59 ser. no.13). 
279p. N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. $1. 

Oberteuffer, Delbert. School health education. 
3d ed. 547p. Harper. $6. 

Salt, E. B.; Fox, G. I.; and Stevens, B. K. Teach- 
ing physical education in the elementary school. 
2d ed. 464p. Ronald. $6. 

Shepard, N. M. Foundations and principles of 
physical education. 352p. Ronald. $5. 

U.S. Office of Educ. A guide for improving 
safety education programs in school shops 
(Cir. no.616). Proc. 48p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School shop safety bibliogra- 
phy (Misc. 3587). Proc. 21p. Office of Educ. 
Free. 


(25) Special Education and Excep- 
tional Children 


Amer. Foundation for the Blind. Industrial arts 
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for blind students (Group reports no.6). 80p. 
Amer. Found. for the Blind. $1. 

Baumgartner, B. B. Helping the trainable men- 
tally retarded child. 71p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. The search for 
talent: college admissions 7. 131p. College 
Entrance Exam. Bd. $2.50. 

Dorward, Barbara. Teaching aids and toys for 
handicapped children. [63]p. Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. $1.50. 

Edgar Stern Family Fund. Recognition of excel- 
lence; working papers of a project of the 
Edgar Stern family fund. Proc. 334p. Free 
Press. $3.75. 

Everett, Samuel, ed. Programs for the gifted 
(15th yrbk. of the John Dewey soc.). 299p. 
Harper. $5.50. 

Hudson, Margaret. An exploration of classroom 
procedures for teaching trainable mentally re- 
tarded children (Council for exceptional chil- 
dren. Res. mono. ser. A, no.2). 71p. NEA. $2. 

Ingram, C. P. Education of the slow-learning 
child. 3d ed. 390p. Ronald. $5.50. 

Kansas. Dept. of Public Instruction. Planning 
for educable mentally retarded in Kansas 
schools; an administrative guide. Proc. 32p. 
Kan. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Kephart, N. C. The slow learner in the class- 
room. 292p. Merrill. $4.95. 

Kough, Jack. Practical programs for the gifted. 
192p. Science Res. Assocs. $3.50. 

Magary, J. F. and Eichorn, J. R., eds. The ex- 
ceptional child; a book of readings. 56Ip. 
Holt. $5.50. 

NEA. Project on the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. Administration: procedures and school 
practices for the academically talented student. 
223p. NEA. $1.25; quantity rates. 

*Perry, Natalie. Teaching the mentally retarded 
child. 282p. Columbia Univ. Press. $6. 
Rosenzweig, L. E. and Long, Julia. Understand- 
ing and teaching the dependent retarded child. 

185p. Educ. Pub. Corp. $4.25. 

Shertzer, Bruce, ed. Working with superior stu- 
dents: theories and practices. 370p. Science 
Res. Assocs. $5.95. 

*Slaughter, S. S. The mentally retarded child 
and his parent. 174 p. Harper. $3.75. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Education of the 
cerebral palsied in the South. 74p. So. Re- 
gional Educ. Bd. 

Strang, Alice. Children with impaired hearing. 
72p. Council for Exceptional Children. $2. 
*Strang, Ruth. Helping your gifted child. 270p. 

Dutton. $4.50. 

Sumption, M. R. and Luecking, E. M. Education 
of the gifted. 499p. Ronald. $6.50. 

Torrance, E. P., ed. Talent and education; pres- 
ent status and future directions (Modern school 
practices ser. no.4). 210p. Minn. Univ. Press. 
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$4.50. 

1.§. Office of Educ. The gifted student; research 
projects concerning elementary and secondary 
mono. no.2). 83p 


school students (Coop. res 
Supt. of Docs. 35¢ 


U.S. Office of Educ. Motor characteristics of the 
mentally retarded, by R. J. Francis and G. L. 
Rarick (Coop. res. mono. no.1). 40p. Supt. 
of Docs 


U.S. Office of Educ. Professional preparation for 
teachers of exceptional children; an overview, 
by R. P. Mackie and others (Bul. 1959, no.6) 
139p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. The retarded child goes to 
school, by H. M. Williams (Pam. no.123) 
24p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢ 


(26) Education for Family Living 
NEA. Dept. of Home EK 
homemaking education thru the arts and hu 
manities, by Dorothy Keenan (DHE topic 
no.13). 13p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Dept. of Home Economics. Teaching prin- 
ciples of science in homemaking education, by 
Elizabeth Simpson (DHE topics no.12). [9]p 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates 

Sullivan, A. F. Status and characteristics of in 
dustrial arts and homemaking programs in 
grades 5 and 6; summary of a questionnair: 
survey. Proc. 17p. Worcester Public Schools 

1.8. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Report of 
Pacific regional conference, home economics 
education. Denver, Colo., Nov. 9-13, 1959 
(Misc. 3583). Proc. 69p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Studies of 
home economics in high school and in adult 

1955-58, by Ivol Spafford 


no.32 ) 


onomics. Enriching 


education programs 
(Bul. no.286. Home economics ser 
185p. Supt. of Docs. 70¢ 


(27) Higher Education 


Adams, Walter, and Garraty, J. A. Is the world 
our campus? 180p. Mich. State Univ. $3.75 
Amer. Alumni Council. Survey of annual giving 
and alumni support, ed. by D. M. Thompson 

Proc. 84p. Amer. Alumni Council. $2 
Amer. Assembly. The federal government and 
higher education, ed. by D. M. Knight. 205p 
Prentice. $3.50; $1.95 pa 
Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. Retention of records; a guide 
for registrars and admissions officers in col- 
legiate institutions. 50p. Distrib. by Amer 
Council on Educ. $1.50 
Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. The 
doctorate in education; an inquiry into condi- 
tions affecting pursuit of the doctoral degree 
in the field of education: v.1, The graduates 
, by L. D. Brown and J. M. Slater. 110p.; 
, by H. E. Moore, J 


v.2, The Institutions 
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H. Russel, D. G. Ferguson. 94p. Amer. Assn. 
of Cols. for Teacher Educ. $2.50 per vol. 
Amer. Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers. Methodology of enrollment 
projections for colleges and universities, by 
L. J. Lins. 67p. Distrib. by Amer. Council on 

Educ. $2. 

Amer. College Public Relations Assn. Selected 
bibliography on college public relations and 
development, ed. by L. C. Muller. Proc. 20p. 
Amer. Col. Public Relations Assn. 30¢; quant- 
ity rates. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Faculty work load, ed. 
by Kevin Bunnell. 99p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $2. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Research designed to 
improve institutions of higher learning, by A. 
J. Brumbaugh. 47p. Amer. Council on Educ. 

Amer. Educ. Research Assn. The coming crisis 
in the selection of students for college en- 
trance. 39p. NEA. $1. 

Babbidge, H. D., Jr. Student financial aid; man- 
ual for colleges and universities (Student per- 
sonnel ser. no.1). 56p. Amer. Personnel and 
Guidance Assn. $1.50. 

*Berelson, Bernard. Graduate education in the 
United States. 346p. McGraw. $6.95. 

Boewe, C. E. and Nichols, R. F., eds. Both hu- 
man and humane; the humanities and social 
sciences in graduate education. 224p. Pa. Univ. 
Press. $4.50. 

Bowen, R. O., comp. The new professors. 218p. 
Holt. $3.50. 

Buttrick, G. A. Biblical thought and the secular 
university. 83p. La. State Univ. Press. $2.50. 
Carpenter, Marjorie, ed. The larger learning; 
teaching values to college students. 78p. Wm. 

C. Brown Co. $3. 

Chambers, M. M. The campus and the people. 
75p. Interstate. $1.80. 

Clark, B. R. The open door college; a case study. 
207p. McGraw. $5. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. The search 
for talent: college admissions 7. 131p. Col- 
lege Entrance Exam. Bd. $2.50. 

Commager, H. S.; McEwen, R. W.; and Blans- 
hard, Brand. Education in a free society (Pit- 
cairn-Crabbe found. lecture ser. 2, v.2). 62p. 
Pittsburgh Univ. Press. $3. 

Committee on the University and World Affairs. 
The university and world affairs. 84p. Ford 
Found. Single copy free. 

Corson, J. J. Governance of colleges and uni- 
versities. 209p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges. 
The role of the college president in relation 
to the faculty, the students, the development of 
the institution. 28p. Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges. 

Ditmanson, H. H.; Hong, H. V.; and Quan- 
beck, W. A. Christian faith and the liberal 
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arts. 280p. Augsburg. $4.95. 

Douglass, Paul. Teaching for self-education as a 
life goal. 153p. Harper. $3.50. 

Dressel, P. L. and Lorimer, M. F. Attitudes of 
liberal arts faculty members toward liberal and 
professional education. 55p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $1.75. 

Dressel, P. L. Liberal education and journalism. 
102p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $2. 

Federal government and higher education, ed. by 
D. M. Knight. 205p. Prentice. $3.50; $1.95 pa. 

Fisher, M. B. and Noble, J. L. College educa- 
tion as personal development. 375p. Prentice. 
$4.95. 

Ford Foundation. The apprentice experts. 48p. 
Ford Found. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Fortifying 
higher education; a story of college self stud- 
ies, by R. S. Donaldson. 63p. Fund for the 
Advancement of Educ. Free. 

Gleazer, E. J., ed. American junior colleges. 5th 
ed. 564p. Amer. Council on Educ. $9. 

Goodhartz, A. S., ed. A commitment to youth; 
the Brooklyn college student personnel pro- 
gram. 284p. Bookman Assocs. $4.50. 

Harris, S. E., ed. Higher education in the United 
States; the economic problems. 252p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $5.50. 

Havighurst, R. J. American higher education in 
the 1960's. 92p. Ohio State Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Henderson, A. D. Policies and practices in higher 
education. 338p. Harper. $5.75. 

Irwin, Mary, ed. American universities and col- 
leges. 8th ed. 1212p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$13. 

Klopf, Gordon. College student government. 
108p. Harper. $3.50. 

Little, J. K. and others. Explorations into the 
college plans and experiences of high school 
graduates; a state-wide inquiry. 120p. Wis. 
Univ. School of Educ. 

Mayhew, L. B., ed. General education; an ac- 
count and appraisal. 212p. Harper. $4. 

McMahon, E. E. The emerging evening college. 
163p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $4.50. 

McMahon, E. E. New directions for alumni: 
continuing education for the college graduate. 
Proc. 52p. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults. 

Medsker, L. L. The junior college; progress and 
prospect. 367p. McGraw. $6.50. 

Michigan Univ. Addresses given at the annual 
conference on higher education in Michigan, 
Nov. 17-18, 1959 (Official pub. v.61, no.80). 
49p. Mich. Univ. 

Morrill, J. L. The ongoing state university. 143p. 
Minn. Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Morse, H. T. and Dressel, P. L., eds. General 
education for personal maturity. 244p. Wm. 
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C. Brown Co. 

Muller, L. C. and Muller, O. G., eds. New hori- 
zons for college women. 128p. Public Affairs 
Press. $3.25. 

Murphy, L. B. and Raushenbush, Esther, eds. 
Achievement in the coliege years. 240p. Har- 
per. $4.95. 

Nat. Committee of Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies of the U.S. Accredited institutions of 
higher education. 35p. F. Taylor Jones, Sec’y- 
Treas. 20¢. 

Rudy, Willis. The evolving liberal arts curricu- 
lum: a historical review of basic themes. 135p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3. 

Schiltz, M. E. Fellowships in the arts and sci- 
ences, 1961-62. 4th ed. 149p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $3. 

Selden, W. K. Accreditation; a struggle over 
standards in higher education. 138p. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Shuster, G. N. Education and moral wisdom. 
146p. Harper. $3.50. 

Smith, S. E.; Mathany, H. V.; and Milfs, M. M. 
Are scholarships the answer? 89p. N. M. Univ. 
Press. $1. 

Smith, V. E. The school examined; its aim and 
content. 300p. Bruce. $5.75. 

Stecklein, J. E. and Lathrop, R. L. Faculty attrac- 
tion and retention (Minn. univ. Bur. of institu- 
tional res. Report ser. no.2). 130p. Minn. 
Univ. Bur. of Institutional Res. 

Thornton, J. W. The community junior college. 
300p. Wiley. $5.95. 

UNESCO. Formal programmes of international 
co-operation between university institutions. 
(Educ. studies and docs. no.37). Proc. 39p. 
Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. $1. 

U.S. Congress. House Committee on Educ. and 
Labor. College classroom construction ; hearings 
before the subcommittee on special education. 
191p. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Academic degrees . . . , by 
W. C. Eells and H. A. Haswell (Bul. no.28). 
324p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Accredited higher institu- 
tions, 1960, by T. B. Wilkins (Bul. no.24). 
156p. Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Administration of higher 
education; an annotated bibliography, by W. 
C. Eells and E. V. Hollis (Bul. no.7). 410p. 
Supt. of Docs. $1.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Advance planning to meet 
higher education needs; recent state studies 
1956-59, by S. V. Martorana and J. C. Messer- 
smith (Cir. no.633). 33p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Advance report: survey of 
earned degrees granted during year 1958-59. 
Prac. 7p. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. College and university fa- 
cilities survey; Pt. 2. Planning for college and 


_ 


~ 
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university physical plant expansion, 1956-70, 
by W. R. Bokelman and J. B. Rork (Cir 
no.603). 112p. Supt. of Docs. 70¢ 


J.S. Office of Educ. Criteria for the establish- 


ment of 2-year colleges, by D. G. Morrison 
and S. V. Martorana (Bul. 1961, no.2). 101p 
Supt. of Docs. 45¢ 


J.S. Office of Educ. Effectiveness in teaching, by 


W. R. Hatch and Ann Bennet (New dimen- 
sions in higher educ. no.2). Proc. 28p. Supt. 


of Docs. 20¢ 


1.8. Office of Educ. The experimental college, 


by W. R. Hatch (New dimensions in higher 
educ. no.3). Proc. 13p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


1.§. Office of Educ. Financial statistics of insti- 


tutions of higher education, 1957-58. Prox 
7p. Office of Educ. Free. 


.S. Office of Educ. Graduate general humani- 


Neudling and J. H. 
126p. Supt. of Docs 


ties programs, by C. L. 
Blessing (Bul. no.12) 
50¢. 


S. Office of Educ. Higher education planning 


and management data, 1959-60; salaries, tui- 
tion and fees, room and board, by W. R. 
Bokelman (Cir. no.614). Proc. 104p. Supt 
of Docs. 70¢ 


.S. Office of Educ. Impact of college, by M. B 


Freedman (New dimensions in higher educ 
no.4). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


J.S. Office of Educ. Independent study, by W 


R. Hatch and Ann Bennet (New dimensions 
in higher educ. no.1). Proc. 36p. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 


S. Office of Educ. Management of learning 


by E. D. Duryea (New dimensions in higher 
educ. no.5). 37p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢ 


J.S. Office of Educ. The national defense stu- 


dent loan program; basic facts. 11p. Supt. of 
Docs. 10¢. 


J.S. Office of Educ. The national defense stu- 


dent loan program including participating in- 
stitutions, 1960-61. 38p. Office of Educ. 


S. Office of Educ. Opening (fall) enrollment 


in higher education, 1959: analytic report, by 
E. M. Huddleston (Cir. no.621). 39p. Supt 
of Docs. 35¢ 


S. Office of Educ. Opening (fall) enrollment 


in higher education, 1960: institutional data 
(Cir. 10.637). Proc. 35p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


S. Office of Educ. Patterns of organization 


and support in public 2-year colleges, by S. 
V. Martorana and D. G. Morrison. 25p. Office 
of Educ. 


J.S.' Office of Educ. Scholarship and fellowship 


information, no.21. Proc. 6p. Office of ‘Educ 
Free. 


J.S. Office of Educ. State boards responsible for 


higher education, by S. V. Martorana and E. 
V. Hollis (Cir. no.619). 254p. Supt. of Docs. 
$1.50. 


JS. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col- 
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leges and universities year ended June 30, 
1958, by George Lind (Cir. no.612). 141p. 
Supt. of Docs. 70¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Summary report on survey 
of students enrolled for advanced degrees; Fall, 
1959 (Cir. no.625). Proc. 4p. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

Weatherford, W. D., ed. The goals of higher 
education. 122p. Harvard Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Western College Assn. Addresses and proceed- 
ings, 1960; Theme: Accreditation as an aid 
to excellence. 108p. Western Col. Assn. 50¢. 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Educ. 
Opportunity in the West. 47p. Western Inter- 
state Com. for Higher Educ. Free. 


(28) Professional Education 


Holstein, E. J. and McGrath, E. J. Liberal educa- 
tion and engineering. 132p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 

Kerrison, I. L. H. and Levine, H. A. Labor 
leadership education. Proc. 188p. Rutgers 
Univ. Press. $5. 

McGlothlin, W. J. Patterns of professional edu- 
cation. 288p. Putnam. $6.75. 

Peckham, Morse. Humanistic education for busi- 
ness executives. 149p. Pa. Univ. Press. $4.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and 
degrees, 1959, by W. E. Tolliver and H. H. 
Armsby (Cir. no.617). 47p. Supt. of Docs. 
40¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Transfers to schools or col- 
leges of engineering, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 
1959, by H. H. Armsby. Proc. 7p. Office of 
Educ. Free. 


(29) Adult Education 


Broudy, H. S. Aims in adult education: 1. A 
realist view (Notes and essays no.28). Proc. 
21p. Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. 
for Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢ 
ea. 

Burch, Glen. Accent on learning. 134p. Fund for 
Adult Educ. 

Continuing education, an evolving form of adult 
education. 57p. W. K. Kellogg Found. Free. 

Fund for Adult Educ. Continuing liberal edu- 
cation for continuing freedom and increasing 
responsibilities; a report . . . July 1, 1957-June 
30, 1959. 120p. Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

Gulley, H. E. Discussion, conference, and group 
process. 388p. Holt. $4.50. 

Houle, C. O. Adult education in the British 
West Indies; a report of a visit (Notes and 
essays no.31). Proc. 36p. Center for the Study 
of Liberal Educ. for Adults. Single copy free; 
add'l copies 25¢ ea. 

*Knowles, M. S., ed. Handbook of adult educa- 
tion in the United States. 624p. Adult Educ. 
Assn. $7.50. 
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Laubach, F. C. and Laubach, R. S. Toward world 
literacy; the each one teach one way. Proc. 
335p. Syracuse Univ. Press. $4.75. 

Liveright, A. A. Adult education in colleges 
and universities; [and} Miller, H. L. Liberal 
adult education (Notes and essays no.30). 
Proc. 5Op. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Educ. for Adults. Single copy free; add'l 
copies 25¢ ea. 

Mezirow, J. D. and Berry, Dorothea, comps. The 
literature of liberal adult education, 1945-57. 
Proc. 308p. Scarecrow. $6.50. 

Miller, M. V., ed. On teaching adults: an an- 
thology (Notes and essays no.32). Proc. 98p. 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for 
Adults. Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢ ea. 

Morgan, Barton; Holmes, G. E.; and Bundy, C. 
E. Methods in adult education. 180p. Inter- 
state Printers and Pubs. $4. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
Adult education in the USSR, by R. A. Luke. 
Proc. 16p. NEA. 25¢. 

Nat. Assn. of Public School Adult Educators. 
Counseling and interviewing adult students. 
24p. NEA. 40¢. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Continuing edu- 
cation for adults and the state of New York. 
66p. N.Y. (State) Educ. Dept. 

Petersen, Renee and Petersen, William. Uni- 
versity adult education. 288p. Harper. $5.50. 

Schacht, R. H. Week-end learning in the U.S.A. 
(Notes and essays no.29). Proc. 21p. Center 
for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults. 
Single copy free; add’l copies 25¢ ea. 

Sheats, P. H. A report on university adult edu- 
cation in Australia and New Zealand (Notes 
and essays no.27). 48p. Center for the Study 
of Liberal Educ. for Adults. Single copy free; 
add'l copies 25¢ ea. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Adult education in Ameri- 
can education week, Nov. 6-12, 1960. 2Ip. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢; quantity rates. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Adult education in public 
schools, 1940-56; data on enrollment, instruc- 
tional personnel, and expenditures, by M. V. 
Woodward (Cir. no.602). 14p. Supt. of Docs. 
20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Advance statistics of adult 
education in public school systems, 1958-59 
(Cir. no.624). Proc. 7p. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Promoting 
programs of supervisory personnel develop- 
ment, by E. M. Bowler (Bul. no.287, ser. 
no.70). 31p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

White, A. S. Worldwide register of adult educa- 
tion. Proc. 92p. Aurea. $5.98. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies, and Directories 


Amer. Council on Educ. Research designed to 
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improve institutions of higher learning, by A. 


J. Brumbaugh. 47p. Amer. Council on Educ. 


Amer. Legion Educ. and Scholarship Committee. 
Need a lift? 79p. Amer. Legion Educ. & Scho- 
larship Program. 15¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Bibliography 
of books for children, 1960 ed. (Gen. service 
bul. no.37). 134p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 
$1.50. 

Assn. of School Business Officials of the U.S. and 
Canada. Official 1959 membership directory. 
Proc. 72p. Assn. of School Business Officials. 
$8; quantity rates. 

Banghart, F. W., ed. First annual Phi Delta 
Kappa symposium on educational research. 
112p. Phi Delta Kappa. $2. 

Barnes, J. B. Educational research for classroom 
teachers. 229p. Putman. $4. 

Educ. Press Assn. of Amer. America’s education 
press (27th yrbk.). 98p. Educ. Press Assn. of 
Amer. $2. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines—fourth quarter, 1959 (Cir. no.2). Proc. 
22p. NEA. $1. 

Florida. Dept. of Educ. Basic materials for Flor- 
ida junior college libraries: magazines, comp. 
by D. M. Poteat. Proc. 40p. Fla. Dept. of 
Educ. $1. 

Florida. Dept. of Educ. Basic materials for 
Florida junior college libraries: reference 
books, comp. by Louis Shores. Proc. 22p. Fla. 
Dept. of Educ. $1. 

Hampton, J. W., ed. The small college annual, 
1960. 56p. James W. Hampton. 50¢. 

*Harris, C. W., ed. Encyclopedia of educational 
research. 3d ed. 1564p. Macmillan. $25. 

Independent Schools Educ. Bd. Current books: 
junior booklist. 53p.; Current books: senior 
booklist. 44p. 50¢ ea.; 40¢ to members. In- 
dependent Schools Educ. Bd. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Cultural forces 
and academic success in college freshmen, by 
F. A. Bunger (Bur. of school service bul. v.33, 
no.1). 91p. Ky. Univ. Bur. of School Service. 
$1. 

Lyda, M. L. and others, comps. Research studies 
in education, 1959, ed., by Stanley Elam. Proc. 
138p. Phi Delta Kappa. $3.50; $3 if cash 
with order. 

Lyon, M. A., ed. Private independent schools. 
13th ed. 1100p. James E. Bunting. $7.50. 
*Mussen, P. H., ed. Handbook of research meth- 
ods in child development. 1061p. Wiley. 

$15.25. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Your read- 
ing; a list for junior high schools. 109p. Nat. 
Council of Teachers of English. 75¢. 

Sandin, A. A. Review of research (Ore. univ. 
curriculum bul. v.16, no.201). Proc. 31p. Ore. 
Univ. 90¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Bulletins and pamphlets re- 
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lated to elementary education (Selected refs 
no.2, rev.). Proc. 10p. Office of Educ. Free 

j.S. Office of Educ. Cooperative research proj 

ects; fiscal 1959 (Bul. no.16). 53p. Supt. of 

Docs. 25¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1959- 
60. Pt. 4, Education associations. 128p. Supt 
of Docs. 50¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1960- 
61. Pt. 1, Federal government and states. 83p 
30¢; Pt. 3, Higher education. 209p. 75¢. Supt 
of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1937-59 publications, by 
Beryl Parke and Z. E. Mcllvain (Bul. no.3) 
157p. Supt. of Docs. 50¢. 

World-wide summer placement directory. 54p 
Advancement and Placement Inst. $3 


~ 


(31) Reports, Proceedings, and 
Handbooks 


Amer. Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Univs. Proceedings . 73d annual conven 
tion, ed. by C. P. McCurdy. Proc. 322p. Assn 
of Land-grant Cols. and State Univs. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. You 
AASA in 1959-60; official report. 275p. NEA 
$3. 

Amer. Lib. Assn. A basic book collection for 
elementary grades, comp. by M. S. Mathes 
7th ed. Proc. 136p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2 

Amer. Lib. Assn. A basic book collection for 
junior high schools, ed. by M. V. Spengler 
3d ed. Proc. 136p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $2. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. 1960 year 
book. 88p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1. 

Assn. of Graduate Schools in the Assn. of Amer 
Univs. Journal of proceedings and addresses 

. . Oct. 27-28, 1959, ed. by Everett Walters 
138p. Ohio State Univ. Press. $2. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Fifty-fifth annual report . . . for the 
year ended June 30, 1960. 52p. Carnegie 
Found. Free 

College Physical Educ. Assn. Proceedings, 63rd 
annual meeting. Proc. 242p. NEA. $2 

The Commonwealth Fund. Forty-second annual 
report for the year ending June 30, 1960. 38p 
Commonwealth Fund. Free 

Cumulative indexes: Association of university 
evening colleges proceedings, 1948-58; Na- 
tional university extension association pro- 
ceedings, 1915-57, ed. by Anne Lockwood 
Proc. 46p. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Educ. for Adults. Single copy free. 

Illinois Educ. Assn. and Illinois State Normal 
Univ. Proceedings of the 12th annual school 
public relations conference (Teacher educ. 
v.23, no.1). 40p. Ill. State Normal Univ 

Independent Schools Educ. Bd. Annual report 
for 1959-60. 125p. Independent Schools Educ 
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Bd. Free. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Education: The 
humanizing force in our world; proceedings 
of the 36th annual educational conference 

. ed. by M. R. Trabue (Bur. of school 
service bul. v.32, no.3). 112p. Ky. Univ. Bur. 
of School Service. $1. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Proceedings of the 73d annual con- 
vention . . . 1959. 110p. Middle States Assn. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of proceedings 
and addresses, 57th annual meeting, ed. by 
Betty Hasselman (Bul. v.57, no.1). 574p. Nat. 
Catholic Educ. Assn. 

NEA. NEA handbook for local, state, and na- 
tional associations, 1960-61. 335p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

Tuskegee Institute. Report of the 20th all insti- 
tute conference . . . Sept. 12, 1960. Proc. 42p. 
Tuskegee Inst. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Handbook . . . including 
career opportunities. 49p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 


Directory of Publishers 


Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Advancement and Placement Institute, Box 99 G, 
Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

Alabama School Librarians’ Assn., Montgomery 
4, Ala. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

American Alumni Council, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Educ., and 
Recreation, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ., 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Book Co., 55 Sth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

American College Public Relations Assn., 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. 

American Council on Educ., 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Federation of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 
16th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

American Guild Press, Box 4908, Dallas, Tex. 

American Industrial Arts Assn., P.O. Box 2626, 
Buffalo 26, N.Y. 

American Institute for Research, 410 Anderson 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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American Legion Scholarship Information Serv- 
ice, P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 1605 
New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Artcraft Press, Columbia, Mo. 

Association for Childhood Educ. Internat., 3615 
Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 

Association for Student Teaching, A. C. Moon, 
Sec., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Association of School Business Officials, 1010 
Church St., Evanston, Ill. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. 5th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Aurea Publishing Co., Central Valley, N.Y. 

Baltimore Co. Board of Educ., Towson 4, Md. 

Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

Bookman Associates, 31 Union Square W., New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Boston University Press, Box 840, Portland 3, 
Me. 

Wm. C. Brown Co., 215 W. 9th St., Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

James E. Bunting, 12 N. Main St., Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Bureau of Research in Municipal Government, 
Brunswick, Me. 

California Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 14, Calif. 

California Elementary School Administrators’ 
Assn., 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Can-Pro Corp., 19 E. McWilliams St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Carnegie Corp. of New York, 589 Sth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 589 5th Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Cascade-Pacific Books, 5448 47th St. S. W., Seat- 
tle 16, Wash. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adulis, 
4819 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. 

Century House, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Chilton Co., 56 and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
39, Pa. 

College Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 
117th St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Colorado Dept. of Educ., Denver, Colo. 
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Columbia University, Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., New York 
27, N.Y. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Commonwealth Fund. Now taken over by Har- 
vard University Press, Publications Dept., Kit- 
tredge Hall, 79 Garden St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 

Council for Exceptional Children, 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, 

1818 R. St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Council of Chief State School Officers, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 1025 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc., 432 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., New 
York 14, N.Y. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Editorial Research Reports, 1156 19th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Educational Film Library Assn., 250 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Educational Press Assn. of America, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Educational Publishing Corp., 23 Leroy Ave., 
Darien, Conn. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., 
New York 32, N.Y. 

Educational Services, Inc., 164 Maine St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. 

Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union St., San Fran- 
cisco 23, Calif. 

Florida Dept. of Educ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

University of Florida, College of Educ., 317 
Norman Hall, Gainesville, Fla. 

The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Fund for Adult Ecuc., 200 Bloomingdale Rd., 
White Plains. iN.Y. 

Fund for the Advancement of Educ., 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Garrard Press, 510-522 N. Hickory St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


1201 16th 


575 Madison Ave.. 


20 Nassau St., 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 104 
E. 25th St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Grove Press, 64 University Pl 
N.Y. 

Grune and Stratton, Inc., 
York 16, N.Y. 

Gulf School Research Development Assn., 3801 
Cullen Blvd., Houston 14, Tex 

C. S. Hammond and Co., 521 Sth 
York 17, N.Y. 

James W. Hampton, P.O. Box 663, Maryville, 
Tenn. 


New York 3, 


381 Park Ave. S., New 


Ave., New 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

Laurance Hart, 14 W. Walnut St., Metuchen, 
N.J. 


Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam 
bridge 38, Mass 

D. C. Heath and Co., 
ton 16, Mass 

Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
per and Brothers, 49 E 
16, N.Y. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Mass. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, III 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III. 

Independent Schools Educ. Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. 

Indiana University, Division of 
Field Studies, Bloomington, Ind 

Institute of Internat. Educ., 1 E 
York 21, N.Y 

International Council on Health, Physical Educ. 
and Recreation, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 15, Pa. 

The Interstate, 19 N. Jackson St., Danville, Il 

Iowa State Teachers College, Extension Service, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Joint Council on Economic Educ., 
New York 36, N.Y 

Joint Committee on Personnel Procedures, 1705 
Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

F. Taylor Jones, 15 Park Row, New York 38, 
N.Y. 

Kansas Dept. of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kan 

Kansas University, School of Educ., Lawrence, 
Kan. 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich 

University of Kentucky, Bureau of School Service, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
York 22, N.Y. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., E 


285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 


Medical Book Dept., Har- 
33rd St., New York 


Park St., Boston 


Research and 


67th St., New 


2 W. 46th St., 


501 Madison Ave., New 


Washington Square, Phila- 
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delphia 5, Pa. 

Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Sth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Sth Ave., New York 11, 
1 & 

W. D. McClurkin, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

David McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

Junius Lathrop Meriam, 2710 Cedar St., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek 
Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th 
St., New York 27, N.Y. 

Michigan State University, Institute on Research 
on Overseas Programs, East Lansing, Mich. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Mildred Corey, Sec., Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore 4, Md. 

Mid-west Administration Center, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 

Midwest Program, Memorial Center, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

Milwaukee Public Schools, Division of Curricu- 
lum and Instruction, Educ. Television Project, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

University of Minnesota, Bureau of Institutional 
Research, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Montgomery County Council, P.O. Box 1624, 
Wheaton, Md. 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Music Educators National Conference, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

National Agency for Internat. Publications, Inc., 
801 3rd Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

National Association of Social Workers, 95 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

National Catholic Educ. Assn., 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council for Geographic Educ., Faculty 
Exchange, Box 303, Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 508 S. 
6th St., Champaign, III. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Study of Secondary School Evaluation, 
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1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
Dx. 

New England School Development Council, 
Spaulding House, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

New Jersey Secondary Teachers Assn., Lester D. 
Beers, Treas., 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, 
N.J. 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

New York (City) Board of Educ., Publication 
Sales Office, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y. 

New York (State) Education Dept., Albany 1, 
N.Y. 

New York University Bookstore, 18 Washington 
Pl., New York 3, N.Y. 

New York University Press, School of Educ., 32 
Washington Pl., New York 3, N.Y. 

University of North Carolina Press, Box 510, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Northfield Bookstore, East Northfield, Mass. 

Oceana Publications, 80 4th Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

Ohio State University, Bureau of Educ. Research 
and Service, 242 W. 18th Ave., Columbus 10, 
Ohio 

Ohio State University Press, 164 W. 19th Ave., 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

University of Oregon, School of Educ., Eugene, 
Ore. 

Oxford University Press, 417 Sth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Pageant Press, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

Pennsylvania Governor's Committee on Educ., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut 
*St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 8th and Union Sts., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 Cathedral 
of Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 64 University Pl., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Sth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 

Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave. 
S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

Purdue University, Division of Educ. Reference, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Rand McNally and Co., 405 Park Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Regents Publishing Co. Now taken over by Latin 
American Institute Press, Inc., 200 Park Ave. 
S., New York 3, N.Y. 

Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Row, Peterson and Co., 2500 Crawford Ave., 
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Evanston, Il. 
Rutgers University Press, 30 College Ave., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 
Brunswick, N.J. 
Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 
26 St., Gainesville, Fla. 

Science Materials Center, 59 4th Ave., New York 
3, N.Y. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, IIl. 

Seabury Press, 1 Fawcett Pl., Greenwich, Conn. 

Shepherd Publications, 2405 Campbell St., Com- 
merce, Tex. 

Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N.Y. 

Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn Ave. 
N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Southern Regional Educ. Board, 130 S. Sixth St. 
N.W., Atlanta 13, Ga. 

South Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison 
Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 

Stanford University, School of Educ., Stanford, 
Calif. 

State University of Iowa, College of Educ., Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Society for the Advancement of Educ., 1834 
Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Syracuse University Press, University Sta., Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y. 

Syracuse University Reading Center, 508 Univer- 
sity Pl., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Television Information Office, 666 
New York 19, N.Y. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


P. O. Box 1055, New 


118 N.W. 


5th Ave., 
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Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 
Press, Fort Worth 9 


University 
Texas Christian University 
Tex. 
University of T 
Texas Study of Secondary Educ., 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex 
Charles C Thomas, 301 [I 
Springfeld, Ill 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
United Nations, External Relations Division, Of 
fice of Public Information, New York, N.Y 
UNESCO Publications Center, 801 3rd Ave 
New York 22, N.Y. 
U.S. Office of Educ., 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
York 3, N.Y. 
Viking Press, Inc 
22. BY. 
Washington University Press, St. Louis 5, Mo 
Wesleyan University Press, 356 Washington St 
Middletown, Conn. 
Western Assn 
Fresno 28, Calif. 
Western Interstate Committee for Higher Educ 
Fleming Law Bldg., Boulder, Colo. 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg 
delphia 7, Pa. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
York 16, N.Y. 
University of Wis 
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onsin, School of Educ., Madi 
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Worcester Public Schools 
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Yale University, Graduate School, New Haven, 
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B. Marko, Dorothy McCreery, M. Roseamonde Porter, 
Shirley Price, Anita M. Roberts, Charlotte H. Shapiro, 
Mary M. Stanley, Kathryn E. Steinmetz, Fern Thomp- 
son, Helen S. Thompson, Darla D. Traynor 


Frankle, 


Committee on Public Affairs 
PR AER eee FLORINE HARDING 
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Washington 7, D.C. 
Elizabeth N. Asfahl, Evelyn C. Banner, Ethel H 
Bennett, Hulda H. Chisholm, Elinor Engdahl, Ruth 
Hochstetler, Margaret B. Lehman, Mary Belle B. Mc- 
Corkle, Mildred A. McFarland, Evalyn Simmons, 
Evelyn Gladys Wood, Muriel A. Rose, consultant 


Committee on Public Relations 
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Department of Home Economics 
State aig md of Iowa 
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Eldonna B. Evertts, Xerpha M. Gaines, Sue R. 
Haines, Helen J. Keily, Mary Kelley, Lillian S. 
Logan, Carol M. Osterweil, "i Reddin, Edna Sae- 
wert, Julia Trowbridge, Betty E . Unanian, Charlotte 
P. Viereck, Lenoir B. Yuronis 


Committee on Publications 
CE shaw win 4060 -0's.4s digas Roperta B. SHINE 
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8 Osborn, Lola R. Piersto , Edna May Soper, Doro- 
thy J. Welch 
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Committee to Study Council Transportation 
EE Nooo. ce Cesena vee nes THELMA CHISHOLM 
201 17th Avenue North 
Seattle 2, Washington 
Julia H. Hipp, Marjorie Knoll, 
Dorothy Veon 


Committee to Study caroeycansielll 
Chairman .... ~ 
830 20th Street, Apt. B 
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Frances H. Bauer, Hollie Bethel, Mary A. Bradley, 
Francine L. Cloud, Marjorie Detlor, a neine Fowler, 
Norma B. Gibson, Grace Graham, ‘Helen Ann Hage- 
dorn, Olga J. Iverson, Elmere P. Kroft, Lavina Maud- 
lin, M. Adeline Olson, Nancy T. Redfearn, Helene 
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Ball, consultant 
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Sandra Ballagh, Stade Boen, Mildred Corrie, Olive 
. Eldridge, Vivian O. Griffin, Eloise Haase, Helen 
Hauptfuehrer, Cecelia MacDonald, Rita L. McMahon, 
Geneva M. Mendenhall, Ilene C. Roberts, Edna 
oo Charlotte H. Shapiro, Frances B. Shutt, Rae 
Wirtz, Bessie Wolfner, Ruth B. Yates, Nancy G. 
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Nominating Committee 
Dees ha tas vnte os ws Marion E. WILgs 
94 Old Mill Road 
Great Neck, New York 
Helen Hauptfuehrer, Lois N. McElveny, Marjorie S. 
Roberts, Hilda M. Wilson 


Personnel Practices Committee 
| ORE RRS rr Marcaret C. TosBin 
913 N. Wayne Street 
Arlington, Virginia 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Catherine L. Davis, 502 Manor Dr., 
lumbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Eleanor B. Funk, 1025 Hickory 
Hill Dr., Columbia, Mo. 


BETA (Syracuse Univ.) : 
ae Beverly G. Costello, 
Syracuse 7, N.Y. 
Cone. 


GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
a Karen Marks, Gower PIl., 
an. 
Correspondent—Miss Patricia Goldberg, 
Lane, Lawrence, Kan. 


DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh): 
President—Miss Helen D. Wilson, 4825 Center Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. sa Merenstein, 340 Craft 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, 


EPSILON (Univ. of Minn.): 
President—Miss K. Daphne Rolfe, 1599 Hewitt Ave., 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Correspondent— 


ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 
President—Miss Luanne 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
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Seattle 99, Wash. 
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President—Miss Estoy T. Reddin, Sch. 
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THETA (Univ. of Iowa): 
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Iowa City, Iow: 
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IOTA (Ind. Univ.): 
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Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspon ‘ent—-Mrs. Lucy Johnson, R.F.D. #1, 
Blossom Rd., Bloomington, Ind. 


125 Shirley 


Lawrence, 


1506 Lilac 


Isom, 4504 18th N.E., 


of Educ., 


19 Leamer 


Bean 


KAPPA (Univ. of Ore. 


): 
President—Miss Caroline Kleczynski, 1675 Agate St., 


Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent— 
LAMBDA (Univ. of Chicago): 
President—Mrs. Anne O. Stemmler, 9000 S. Laflin, 
Apt. 2B, Chicago 20, IIl. 
Correspondent— 
MU (Cornell Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Kathleen W. Lipp, 205 Cayuga 
Heights Rd., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Corres pondent--Miss Mary Ann Braseth, 520 E. 


Buffalo, Ithaca, N.Y 
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” President—Drs. Mildred S$. Bobrovnikoff, 3 Hart- 

ford Court, Worthington, Ohio ? 
Correspondent—Mrs. Alexandra M. Simakis, 2015 

Harwitch Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio 
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June E. Ayres, Jane M. Hill, Helen K. Mackintosh, 
M. Adeline Olsca, Beulah Benton Tatum, Beulah 
Clark Van Wagenen, Marion E. Wiles 

* ee 


Trustees, Ella Victoria Dobbs Fund 


CHU 6 66s00ccines . Verna Wulfekammer 
810 Leawood Terrace 
Columbia, Missouri 

Alberta L. Meyer (Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation), May V. Seagoe 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1960-61 


XI (Univ. of Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Katherine B. Mancell, 1905 E 
Stadium Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich 
Correspondent—Miss Lela A. Duff, 611 Catherine 
St.. Ann Arbor, Mich 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.) 
President—Miss Dorothy C. Sellentin, 1601 R St 


Lincoln, Neb 
Correspondent- 


PI (Wash. State Univ.) 
President—Miss Priscilla I. Pipe, 
Pullman, Wash 
Correspondent—Miss Yvonne Foy, Alpha 
Delta, Pullman, Wash 


RHO (New York Univ.) 


Gamma Phi Beta 


Gamma 


President—Mrs. Helen S. Wilke, 129 Delmar Ave., 
Glen Rock, N.J 
Correspondent—Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church 


St.. Keyport, N.J 


SIGMA (Univ. of S. Calif.) 
President—Mrs. Josephine H. Davis, 1538 Roscomare 
.. Bel Air, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy R. Peckham, 
pect Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 


TAU (Univ. of N.D.): 
President—-Mrs os garet i. 
sity Ave., Grand Forks, 
Correspondent—Miss Alta ie isse, M Ha 

Forks, N.D 
UPSILON (Stanford Univ.) 
President—Mrs. Yvonne W 
Hayward, Calif 


Correspondent 


635 Pros 


, Abeoe. 2009 Univer- 


Seide 80 Warren St 


CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

President—Mrs. Marie B. 

Ave., Baltimore 14, Md 
Correspondent 


Schmuck »917 Glenmore 


PSI (Univ. of Tex. : Pe 
President—Miss Mearil lyn Kirkpatrick, Sutton Hall, 19, 





iv. of Tex., Austin, Tex 
Correspondeni—Miss Wincie Blanton, 290 Kinsolving, 
Austin, Tex. 
OMEGA (Univ. of Cali : 
President—Miss °Marion E. Leach, 744 Albemarle St., 
EI Cerrito, lif. 
iseeamadies - 
ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.) 


President—Mrs. Mary Belle McCorkle, 7414 Placita 


Mono, Tucson, Ariz ay 
Correspondent—Mrs. Fern T. Mills, 3329 E. Presidic 
Rd., Tucson, Ariz 
ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): : 
President—Mrs. Shirley H. Eberlein, 1519 Franklin 


Ave., Middleton, Wis 
Correspondent 


ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.) 
President—Miss Clare M. Corcoran, 

Rd., Belmont 78, Mass. 
Correspondent—Dr. Olive F. E 
Terr., West Newton 65, Mass 


35 Richardson 
14 Ardmore 


dridge 
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ALPHA DELTA (Univ. of Calif.): 


President—Mrs. Jean Wiener, 8219 W. Man- 
chester Blvd., Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Lucy V. McDaniel, 1439 Arma- 


cost, Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Kate P. Miano, 517 80th St., 
Brooklyn 9, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mathilde R. Ziegler 
ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.): 
Pena eae. Jacqueline B. Gerth, 2203 Wesley 
Evanston, Ill. 
Commbanteas—iltes Nancy Mink, 625 University 
Pl., Evanston, : 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard + School ‘ Educ. ): 





President—Dr. Margaret 4 Park Ave., 
Arlington 74, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Marion I. Whalen, 14 Ayple- 


ton Place, Arlington 74, Mass. 


ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.) 


5836 N.- 


President—Miss poor W. King, 22nd 
St., Arlington 5, 
Correspondent—Mts. eel G.. Nover, 4545 Con- 


necticut Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College): 


President—Mrs. Ruth Tangeman, 730 Santa Clara 
Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.) : : 
President—Miss Margaret C. Raabe, 210 E. Hamilton 
Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Judith A. Longsworth, Room 
227 Simmons, University Park, 


ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern Methodist Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Joan D. Craig, 3500 Granada, Dallas, 


Tex. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
President—Mrs. Helen L. Harriger, 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Dr. Genevieve F. Damgaard, 
Valencia N.E., Albuquerque, N.M 


2626 General 
1608 


ALPHA NU (Univ. of Byfele ): 
President—Mrs. Freda L. Chalmer, 33 Delham Ave., 


Buffalo 16, N. 
Corresbondent—Miss Alice ¢- Oliver, 120 Monroe 
, Williamsville 21, N.Y 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn.): ; 
President—Mrs. Maryon Clonts, 117 Oakview Dr., 


Fountain City, Tenn. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
oo Judith Bowe, 5310 Allison St., Arvada, 
olo. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Dorothy Blair, 5533 Arden Ave., 
Warren, Mich. 
Correspondent—Miss Barbara Ashby, 7246 Edward, 
Centerline, Mich. 


ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo 


ahs 
President—Miss Inez Koster, 1090 13th St., Boulder, 


olo. 
Corres pondent— 


ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman’s Univ.): 
President—Miss Carol Ann Burt, Box 2372, Univer- 
sity Hill Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Comal Dianne Ruff, Box 3456, Uni- 
versity Hill Sta., Denton, Tex. 
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ALPHA TAU (Ball ge | Teachers College): 
President—Mrs. Alice C. Good, babar ‘Springs. Ind. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.) 
President—Mrs. Sheila B. Steele, 4. University 
Trailer Ct., Carbondale, Ill. 
Correspondent— 


ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): 
President—Mrs. Jean P. Tison, Coll. of Educ., Univ. 
of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy C. Laird, Coll. of Educ., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 


ALPHA CHI (Long Beach State College): 
sg poteg er ay June L. Sams, 4248 Keever Ave., 
Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Marilyn Bates, 2601 N. Louise, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Frances H. Bauer, 236 E. Avenue 40, 
Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Sue A. Delaney, 
Ave., Whittier, Calif. 


ALPHA OMEGA (Bradley Univ.): 
President—Miss Dorothy M. Peters, 2315 N. Bigelow, 
Peoria, Ill. 
Correspondent—Miss Fern Thompson, 922 Hamilton 
Blvd., Apt. 306, Peoria, Ill. 


BETA ALPHA (San Jose State College): 
President—Miss Charmie Ainsworth, 525 S. 9th St., 
San Jose 12, Calif. 
Correspondent— 


1117 Jacmar 


CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbia): 
President—Mrs. Hazel Perryman, 202 S. Williams, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent— 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN4 (Columbus): 
President—Mrs. Sue Haines, 74 S. 3rd St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio : 
Correspondent—Miss Bessie B. Beecham, 715 Lilley 


Ave., Columbus 5, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMN4Z (Chicago area, Ill.): 
President—Mrs. Mary S. Abbott, 1117 Briarwood 
Lane, Northbrook, IIl. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred Cavins Hughes, 
Riegal Rd., Homewood, IIl. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN£Z (lIowa-Neb.): 
President—Miss Agnes Nelson, 4331 Fort St., Omaha 
11, Neb 
Correspondent— 


DAYTON ALUMNZ (Ohio): 
President—Miss Frances H. D. 
Limestone St., Springfield, Ohio 
Correspondent—Miss Christena M. 

ridge Dr., Kettering 29, Ohio 


DENVER ALUMNZ (Colo.): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth Me. Asfahl, 
versity Blvd., Denver 9, Colo. 
Correspondent— 


DETROIT ALUMN£ (Mich.): 
President—Mrs. Bertha B. 
Ave., Highland Park 3 
Correspondent—Miss Ethel Wooden, 
Mile Rd., Royal Oak, Mich. 


EUGENE ALUMNZ (Ore. 
President—Miss Mary Elizabeth Gullion, 2875 Harris 
St., Eugene, Ore. 
Corres pondent— 


18405 


Crumrine, 835 N. 


Wahl, 25 Fox- 


965 S. Uni- 


150 Richton 
2609 W. 13 


peor, 


EVANSVILLE ALUMN& (lInd.): 
President—Miss Thelma Overbeck, 1809 E. Chandler 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Alice Peck, 727 E. Black- 
‘ord Ave., Evansville 13, Ind. 
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FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Dr. Elsie M. Nicholson, 630 Lyell Ct., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Corres pondent— 


GRAND FORKS ALUMN4 (N.D.): 
President—Miss Gladys Boen, 716 S. Third St., 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent— 


HAWAII ALUMNZ (Honolulu): 
President—Mrs. Nancy T. Oshiro, 1444 Kaleilani St., 
Pearl City, Hawaii 
Correspondent—Miss Oecei Maehara, 2121 Atherton 
Rd., Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Miss Mildred Corrie, 902 Campbell Ave., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Correspondent—the President 


KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ (Kan.-Mo.): 
President—Miss Donna F. Burch, 3931 Holmes, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Corres pondent—Miss Doris Pemberton, 4828 Paseo, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


KENTUCKIANA ALUMNZ@ (Ind.-Ky.): 
President—Miss M. Lucille Reise, 606 Woodrow 
Ave., New Albany, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Muriel V. Ryall, 2024 E. Oak 
St., New Albany, Ind. 


LONG BEACH ALUMN£Z: (Calif.): 
ae ty ee Maxine N. Stephanian, 1310 Peck 
St., Apt. C, Compton, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Maxine Carr, 59 Rivo Alto 
Canal, Long Beach 3, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Vivian O. Griffin, 155 Epinard St., 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen B. Wade, 2566 Armstrong 
Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZ (N.Y.): 
President—Miss Helen T. Corzine, 604 W. 112th 
St., Apt. 6FW, New York 25, N.Y. 
Correspondent Dr. Ruth E. . Hartley, 54 Morningside 
. New York 25, N.Y. 


sa mm CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ (San Francisco 
ay area): 
President—Mrs. Lila C. Macway, 1810 Short St., 
Berkeley 2, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lucille S. Gjertson, 1580 Fil- 
bert St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 


NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN& (South Bend area) : 
President—Miss Lois E. Taylor, 1711 Stevens Ave., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Corres pondent——Mrs. Myrtle S. Burns, 307 Seimetz 
Dr., Beacon Hills, La Porte, Ind. 


NORTHERN OHIO ALUMN4 (Cleveland) : 
President—Miss June Overfield, 1818 Allandale Ave., 
E. Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Maggie sooth. 3631 Rolliston 
Rd., Shaker Heights 20, 


PASADENA ALUMN# (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Charlotte E. Viereck, 3610 New- 
haven Rd., Pasadena 8, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Regenia P. Moses, 1148 Wot- 
kyns Dr., Pasadena 3, Calif. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ (Pa.): 
President—Dr. Helen E. Martin, 3413 W. Penn St., 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Margaret W. Efraemson, 63rd 
& City Line, Merion, Pa. 


PORTLAND ALUMNZ (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Inez Stacey, 7005 N.E. 29th Ave., 
Portland 11, Ore. 
Correspondent—Dr. Patricia G. Swenson, 2128 N.E. 
Weidler, Portland 12, Ore 


ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ (Mo.) 
President—Mrs. Hazel M. Wade, 907 Regent PIl., 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
Corresponde oo 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
Presider —Mrs. Orpha M. Brauti, 4401 Maplewood 
Pl., Riverside, Calif 
Corres pondent—Miss Elizabeth L. Dimock, 3120 
Valencia Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 


SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Ruth D. Moore, 4355 Harvard Ave., 
La Mesa, Calif 
Correspondent—Mrs. Anna C. McKinney, 5219 E. 
Falls View Dr., San Diego 15, Calif. 


SAN JOSE ALUMNZ (Calif.) 
President—Mi iss He len Dimmick, 32 Mission St., San 
Jose 12, Cali 
Correspondent Mis ss Emily DeVore, 156 N. 3lst St., 
San Jose 27, Calif. 


SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Dr. Hulda H. Chisholm, 2917 Grove St 
Ventura, Cali 
Correspondent —Mrs. Zelma W. Pierce, 766 Mission 
Oak Lane, Santa Barbara, Calif 


SANTA MONICA BAY pas ALUMN (Calif.) 

President—Miss Oli . Hall, Sch. of Educ., . of 
Calif., Los Angel .. Calif 

Correspondent— oy “Ruth B. Watson, P.O. Box 
1067, Sherman Oaks, Calif 


SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNZ (Bloomington): 
President— 
Corres pondent— 


SPOKANE ALUMNZ: (Wash.): 
President—Miss Helen L. Cleveland, 2116 W. Court 
land, Spokane 13, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Florence P. Marks, 4111 S. 
Latawah, Spokane 36, Wash. 


TOLEDO ALUMNAZ: (Ohio) 
President—Miss Violet Devis, 1914 Evansdale, Toledo 
7, Ohio 
Correspondent >. Mildred M. Bergener, 2040 
Hogarth Rd.., yledo 7, Ohio 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZ (Seattle): 
President—Mrs. Linnea Ross Francis, 5318 24th N.E., 
Apt. 304, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Matilda K. Gilbreath, 5306 9th 
N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN& (Pittsburgh) 
President—Miss Margaret L. Foster, 1 Cedar Blvd., 
Apt. A, Pittsburgh 28, Pa 
Correspondent—Miss Helen J. Heazlett, 1044 Black 
ridge Rd., Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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SEPTEMBER 15 


OcroBER 30 


NOVEMBER 


By 
DECEMBER 15 


DECEMBER 
AND 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 1 
By May 15 
By OR BEFORE 


June 1 


By JUNE 30 


JUNE 30 
TO 
JuLy 15 


Yearly Calendar sa 


Send any corrections in names and addresses of chapter officers 
to the national office. 

Notify all chapter members that dues for the current year (July 1 
through June 30) are payable. 


Distribute copies of yearly chapter programs to members, Na- 
tional Board members, and the national office. 


Commemorate Founders’ Day. 


Send suggestions for nominees for national officers to the Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee. 


Complete collection of dues from chapter members. Send to the 
national office before February 1. (Names of members who are 
delinquent on that date are removed from the mailing list of 
Educational Horizons.) 


Send the Council fee for the current year to the national office. 


Return credential forms for Council delegates and alternates, in 
Biennial Council years, to the national office. 


Return ballots for election of national officers to the national 
office. 


Send, on forms supplied by the national office, suggestions from 
chapters to the national office and names and addresses of new 
chapter officers to the national President and to the national 
office. 


Send, on forms supplied by the national office, annual financial 
reports to the national Treasurer and to the national office. 
(Chapters whose financial reports are not received by July 15 
become delinquent. ) 


National Office 


Pj Lambda Theta 
Portland Building, Room 307 
1129 Vermont Avenue N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 








